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;ONLY A BUSINESS MAN. 


By MAY DRYDEN. 


> 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE eventful Tuesday had arrived, and 
Phoebe and Matty had donned their best 
apparel to go out to tea with Clarence 
Fenchurch. It was very simple, when all 
was done to it that their skill could devise. 
Their dresses were only soft grey merino, 
and Phceebe had made them herself. Yet 
Matty had spent an hour in her room 
getting ready to go. She had been very 
hard to please in the matter of dressing 
herself, and Phoebe had patiently and 


+ kindly given her much assistance in putting 


the finishing touches to her beautiful brown 


i hair, and in fastening in the spray of ivy, 


which was all the adornment they could 
afford. Matty was tall and handsome, and 
her fair, fresh face showed so much life, so 
much genuine capacity for enjoyment, that 


it was no wonder her sister surveyed her 


admiringly before she went to make her 
own toilet, 

That was soon completed. Phebe felt 
a strong inclination to linger over it 
— but she put it from her with a 
sig 

“‘T am too old for that sort of thing,” 
said she half aloud, and turning away from 
her glass. 

Poor girl! It had shown her a little 
wrinkle, lining itself out on her forehead. 
It was a very little wrinkle, so tiny that 


} probably no one else would have seen it; 








but she saw it, and, for the first time, felt 
= ittle pain at her heart that she should 
be growing so old. 

No one saw her trouble; how should 
anyone guess it? The Phobe who came 
so quietly downstairs, attired in her soft 
grey dress, was, to all appearance, just the 
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same gentle, sedate Phoebe to whom all her 
family had been used to look up for so 
many years. If the little hand that rested ; 
on Luke’s arm trembled, he thought only 
that his sister was nervous about going 
among strangers. But, unsuspected even 
by herself, a change had crept into the 
heart of the girl. Perhaps the truth was 
that, at an age when girls usually begin to 
perceive that their youth is passing from 
them, Phoebe was beginning to grow 
young; to feel, for the first time, something 
of that hope, and fear, and longing which 
awake such tumult in most young hearts. 
She knew that she was uneasy, but did not 
know why, and thought her discomfort 
arose from the fact that she was going out 
to spend an evening for the express purpose 
of enjoying herself, and was by no means 
sure that she was doing right. 

However, she could not long be un- 
comfortable in the presence of such kindly 
people as her host and hostess—people who 
were exerting themselves to their utmost 
to put her and Luke at their ease. Even 
Gordon, whose sadness and gravity had 
frightened her, and whose painful intensity 
of manner had troubled and puzzled her, 
ceased to be dreadful in her eyes when she 
saw the gentle affection of his behaviour Wj: 
to his sister, and the freedom and confidence }} 
with which Clarence treated him. 

There was no other guest besides herself 
and her brother and sister, and no exten- 
sive preparation had been made for their 
reception. But the simple tea, served in 
that dainty, cozy study, was the pleasantest 
meal Phoebe had ever sat down to. She 
loved pretty things quite as well as Clarence 
did, though she could not gratify her taste 
for them, and when, tea being over, Gordon 
drew a comfortable lov chair to the fire for 
her, and placed a cushion at her back, she fj, 
rested in it with an indescribable feeling }j: 
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of comfort and of contentment with her 
surroundings. The little wrinkle dis-' 
appeared from her forehead as she talked 
—actually talked to Gordon as easily as 
though he had been Luke, forgetting, in 
the interest of the conversation, to feel shy 
or constrained, and therefore entering into 
it with captivating earnestness and intelli- 
gence. 

Presently Gordon asked her what she 
thought of the alterations he was making 
in Wilton. 

“ Indeed,” said she, “I know very little 
about them. I meet the girls going to and 
from the mill sometimes, and I like to see 
them, they look so happy ; and I like their 
white aprons and the pretty fashion they 
have of wearing their shawls over their 
heads. ButI do not think they like to meet 
me,” 

* And why do you not think so, Miss 
Carfield 2” 

“ Well, they are not very polite; they 
stare at me, and laugh, and mutter as I 
pass. Once or twice they have crowded 
me off the pavement into the road, and I 
do not think it was by accident.” 

* They have not good manners, I know, 
but I hope you will not judge of them by 
what you see of them so casually. Their 
rudeness is their way of asserting their 
independence, of saying ‘I am as good as 
you.’ They do not know that they only 
lower themselves by it ; and, indeed, Miss 
Carfield, it is in a great measure our fault 
that they do not know.” 

Gordon advocated the cause of his mill- 
hands with an earnestness as great as 
though they had been his nearest friends. 
Consciously or not, he infused that earnest- 
ness into every sentence, however trifling, 
that he addressed to Phebe. No doubt 
this was partly the result of his usual habit 
of regarding very small things as serious, 
also partly of his desire to interest this new 
acquaintance of his. He watched her as 
he spoke, and liked to see the grave face 
flush, and the quiet eyes sparkle, as he talked. 
He liked Phoebe, and felt a growing wish 
to excite her sympathy with his plans 
and hopes. Gordon’s was a nature which 
stood in great need of sympathy, which, 
nevertheless, he rarely obtained, since very 
few people understood what was his real 
aim in life. And, though Pheebe did not 
know it, he had already excited this desired 
sympathy in her mind. She already felt 
sorry for him, though she knew not why ; 
sorry to see his thin, sad face—so very sad 
in repose. She felt pleasure in seeing him 





brighten and look pleased, and was 
conscious, though half ashamed, that she 
was studying his wishes in what she said, 
and felt gratified when he expressed 
approbation of her opinions, Now she 
replied : 

“Indeed, I do not wish to judge them 
hastily. But I wish we were better friends, 
I should like to know more of them.” 

“You are right. That is the only way, and 
when you come to know them, you will find 
that they have many sterling good qualities 
in spite of their rough exteriors. It is 
principally a certain misdirected pride that 
makes them so ill-mannered. For my own 
part I would rather have their blunt self- 
assertion than the cringing toadyism of the 
south-country labourer—it is far more 
capable of amendment.” 

“Tf only [had time for making new friends, 
there is one of these girls I should particu- 
larly like to know. She seems to me so 
nice, She dresses just like the others, and 
yet even her dress looks different in some 
way from theirs. She is very tall and very 
handsome, with lovely dark eyes,and though 
she cannot be more than eighteen or nine- 
teen, she looks so grave.” 

“That must be Deborah Leighton. Yes, 
she is well worth knowing, but she is one 
girl in a hundred, Nay, I doubt if there 
be anywhere such another girl, I am 
greatly depending on her to help me iu my 
numerous schemes.” 

“What schemes, Mr. Fenchurch ?” 

“ Ah, I cannot tell you now, though I 
would like to do so, It would take too long, 
and, listen—Clarence is going to sing.” 

Clarence had a good voice, which had 
been well cultivated. It had been a delight 
to her during many an hour which would, 
but for it, have been passed in anxious ex- 
pectation of her brother. She sung a little 
song charmingly now, but, nevertheless, 
Luke, who had expected a great deal from 
her, was disappointed. She detected his 
vexation in the tone of voice with which he 
thanked her, and asked him how he had 
liked the song. 

* Not much,” said he simply. “Ido so 
dislike songs about flowers, and bowers, and 
loves, and doves, and dreams, and streams. 
The fact is, a great many songs which are 
very popular seem to me perfectly inane.” 

The words were not polite, but his 
manner was so perfectly void of offence, 
that Clarence never thought of being 
annoyed. She only turned over her music 
to try to find something more to his 
taste. 
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“ Give us The Poacher’s 
Clarence,” said her brother. 

She obeyed at once. In singing her 
first song, her voice, which was a pure, sweet 
soprano, had rung out with a glad joyous- 
ness and a perfect correctness such as are 
rarely heard from any save a feathered 
songster, but it had been utterly empty of 
any touch of deeper feeling. Luke was 
not prepared for her exquisite rendering of 
the song which Gordon had selected for 
her, and which she sang as none could sing 
it who did not appreciate the pathos of the 
words. When she finished and looked 
round, she was surprised to see him stand- 
ing motionless at her shoulder, his fine eyes 
filled with tears. She was surprised, not 
that the song should affect anyone who 
heard it for the first time, but because she 
had made up her mind that Luke Carfield, 
however good he might be, was too heavy 
and dull to experience any of the finer 
emotions. 

She rose gently, and walked across the 
room to Phoebe. 

‘Were you not talking of Deborah 
Leighton?” she asked. “She is a great 
friend of mine, and is coming to-morrow to 
see me, and to get some books I promised 
her. Could you not come too, Phebe? I 
will introduce you.” 

“T should like it very much,” said Phoebe; 
 but——” 

The sentence was never finished, for that 
moment the servant brought in a message : 

‘Mr. Everett Fenchurch, sir, waiting to 
see you.” 

Gordon made a wry face. 

“Just my luck!” said he. ‘Something 
is sure to turn up if I am enjoying myself. 
My butter-cake always falls butter-side 
down.” 

He went away, and in a few minutes 
returned with his brother. 

Phoebe noticed that in those few minutes 
every particle of joyousness had left his 
face. She noticed, too, the anxious glance 
that Clarence gave him, though she strove 
to be as bright as before, and she wondered 
what there could be in the presence of 
this splendid-looking elder brother to 
cause the host and hostess uneasiness, 
For Mr. Everett Fenchurch —in reality 
Mr. Fenchurch —was a grand man to 
look at. Rather taller than his brother, 
with apparently much more physical 
strength, he had all his grave sweetness of 
expression ; he held his head erect, his hair 
was abundant, but iron-grey in colour. His 
Voice was sweet and low, without any of 


Widow, 





the Lancashire accent now and then observ- 
able in Gordon’s. His every remark was 
evidence of fine culture or deep thought. 

Phoebe was fascinated, and Gordon, in 
spite of his anxiety, was pleased to see her 
evident admiration of Everett. He had 
not lost his own admiration for -his 
brother. Staniland and Mark had never 
forgiven the faults they had found in 
him. Eleanor, the elder sister, had not 
seen him since their father’s death, but 
Gordon—Gordon the money-maker, the 
business-man—found always a soft place in 
his heart for the weak, erring, yet dearly- 
loved elder brother, who never scrupled to 
come to him for assistance in all his diffi- 
culties, and, with a simple-hearted selfishness 
almost sublime in its utter blindness to the 
feelings of his helper, would wind up an 
appeal for pecuniary assistance with a 
lecture on the danger of setting the heart 
on worldly prosperity. 

Still, to-night, Gordon’s anxiety and 
trouble were so marked that Luke and 
Pheebe hastened to take their leave of 
him and Clarence, and with Matty, who 
would have been content to have waited 
another hour, returned home. Not, how- 
ever, before Clarence had assured them all 
that she meant to see much of them in the 
future. 

“T always get my own way,” said she ; 
“remember that, Matty, my dear, and 
impress it on this wise little sister of 
yours. Or is she your grandmother, 
Matty? Am I labouring under a delu- 
sion, and is she sixty-three instead of 
twenty-three? If so, pray undeceive me 
that I may treat her with proper respect.” 

“Ah,” answered Phoebe, “you are 
laughing at me; but wait until you know 
what it is to have five boys to look after ; 
you will look grave, too, then.” 

““T dare say; one is more than I can 
manage. But then Gordon is such an 
anxiety tome. He is so wild and head- 
strong ; always getting into scrapes.” 

“Clarence, Clarence, stop talking non- 
sense!” said her brother ; ‘‘ you are quite 
mystifying Miss Carfield. See, she is 
more than half inclined to believe you.” 

Never had Phoebe known such pleasure 
as she had enjoyed on this evening. It 
would have been happier—I will not say 
better—for her had she remained in ignor- 
ance of it all her life. If‘ by their fruits 
ye shall know them” could be applied to 
our hours of pain and pleasure, they would 


‘often change places in our estimation. 


The seed of Pheebe’s tree of life was sown 
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that evening, and, sweet as the seed was, 
the tree bore very bitter fruit. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHEN the door closed on his guests, 
Gordon Fenchurch returned to the room 
where he had left his brother and sister. 
Then he drew a chair to the table, and 
putting his arm on it, supported his head 
on his hand. 

“Now, Everett,” said he, “I am ready. 
Clarence dear, go to bed; Everett will 
stay to-night. No need for you to lose 
your rest.” 

There was utter bitterness and weari- 
ness of spirit in his tone. Clarence’s 
heart sank as she heard him. She per- 
ceived, and suffered in, every pang of 
anxiety and grief that wrung Gordon’s 
heart. She had hoped so much for him 
from his friendship with the Carfields ; he 
had seemed so much better and happier 
since they knew them, and here he was 
utterly cast down and overwhelmed again. 
She ventured a faint remonstrance as she 
said “ Good-night.” 

“ Everett, you will not let Gordon stay 
up late, will you? He is so tired.” 

“My business is easily settled,” said 
Everett pleasantly. “ Good-night, my dear; 
you must not make this silly boy imagine 
himself not strong, or, if he is really deli- 
cate, try to persuade him to give up some 
of his business-ties. They are what wear 
him out, not an occasional chat with his 
brother.” , 

“‘ Everett,” said Gordon impatiently as 
Clarence left the room, ‘‘ how can you be 
such a fool? What do you imagine is to 
become of you, and of Mark, and Stani- 
land, and the children, too, if I give up 
business ?” 

‘My dear boy, I do not want you to 
give up business ; I only want you not to 
let it engross your every thought, all your 
time, as youdo now. Gordon, I fear you 
are imperilling not only your bodily health 
by your devotion to money-making, but 
your spiritual welfare also, which is a much 
more important thing.” 

Gordon, in whom his brother’s words 
roused an undisguisable irritation, rose and 
paced up and down the room. Everett 
continued his speech with increased 
severity : 

“ Gordon, is it true that you were trans- 
acting business last Sunday ?” 

“What on earth does it matter to 

ou?” 

“T must do my duty by you, Gordon. 





They tell me you hardly ever go to church 
here.” 

“ No,” said Gordon, standing still and 
speaking emphatically; “no; nor do I 
intend to go to church here. Iam not 
going to turn hypocrite to please anybody, 
and I find no religion in going to church. 
Do you know who are our parsons here # 
The vicar is addressed as ‘ my lord,’ and is 
too great a man to call on his parishioners 
save in the character of a priest. The 
curate spends so much money in trying to 
ape my lord’s style of living that he cannot 
pay his bills, and many a poor tradesman 
who comes humbly on Sunday to hear 
God’s word from his mouth, spends half 
his church-time in wondering whether the 
reverend gentleman will pay him what he 
owes him next week. And these men 
consider themselves anointed to preach 
the Gospel to the people—Heaven forbid 
that they should really be so!” 

“Gordon, Gordon !” cried Everett in a 
voice full of emotion ; ‘do you know what 
you are saying? You are talking rank 
heresy.” 

“ Well, enough of it,” said Gordon im- 
patiently. ‘I imagine you did not come 
over here from Rochdale on account of my 
spiritual welfare or illfare. What do you 
want me to do for you ?” 

“Tam not aware that I said I wanted 
you to do anything for me,” said Everett 
haughtily. 

Gordon looked at him with some sur- 
prise, and in a changed tone rejoined : 

“Then I beg your pardon, Everett. I 
am very glad all is right with you.” 

“ Nay, I never said that all was right. 
You jump too quickly to conclusions.” 

“Everett, once for all, will you have 
done with this shilly-shallying, and say 
right out what you are come for. Of course 
you want something done. If you want 
me to do it for you, you must tell me 
honestly what it is.” 

“T hardly know. Iam in a worse con- 
fusion as regards my affairs, Gordon, than 
I ever was in before. I have been very 
unfortunate.” 

“In fact, you have been speculating 
again. How often must I tell you, Everett, 
that it needs a keener head than yours to 
speculate with any prospect of success?” 

“You could hardly call it specula- 
tion this time, Gordon; it was almost 
certain.” 

“What was almost certain? Now, 
Everett, will you tell me what you have 
been doing ?” 
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“Well, Gordon, the long and short of it 
is this—if I cannot have six thousand 
pounds by Tuesday next, I must fail. There 
will be nothing else for it.” 

“How have you managed it ?” 

“JT have been buying cotton largely. 
It was so low. Only five three-eighths. 
It seemed to me, and would have done, I 
imagine, Gordon, to any reasonable person, 
that it was sure to rise.” 

“ When was this ?” 

“ A month ago.” 

“And now it stands at five, and may 
sink lower yet. When will you learn, 
Everett, that you have neither the nerve 
nor the brain for ventures of that 
sort?” 

“‘A mishap must happen to every busi- 
ness man sometimes.” 

“T beg your pardon, it must not. I tell 
you, frankly, it is simply dishonest for you 
to do this sort of thing. You have not the 
nice perception of the signs of the times 
that is necessary for it; and you are too 
proud to consult those who have, I have 
held no more raw material than was abso- 
lutely necessary for three months past. 
And, now, what do you expect me to do 
for you? You know that I cannot lend 
you the money myself ; and that, last time, 
Stan and Mark declared it should be the 
last time.” 

“Can you not persuade them, Gor- 
don ?” 

“No; and I will not try. They owe 
a duty to their families, and have no right 
to throw their money away.” 

“You know I should repay every 
penny.” 

“I know nothing of the sort. Nay, 
Everett, I am sorry to pain you; but 
you will not pay off one debt by piling 
another on to it. And you have never 
repaid the money we lent you two years 
a a” 

a Well, then, Gordon, lend me the 
money yourself. You have no family.” 

Gordon was silent for a moment and 
thought, then spoke again. 

“ HowcanI? I have but three thousand 
pounds ready money that I could let you 
have. It will cripple me dreadfully to 
part with that.” 

“Well, then, mortgage this house, and 
let me have the money. Gordon, upon my 
word, I will pay you again within six 
months,” 

“ Mortgage my house !” 

“ Yes; why not? I would do more than 
that for you, if you asked me.” 





‘If asked you! Thatis a safe promise, 
Everett. Mortgage my house! Why, I 
hate the idea of a mortgage. I hate to be 
in any way dependent on any man.” 

“Very well, Gordon. So be it. You 
take your stand with Mark and Staniland, 
and I am one brother the poorer—that is 
all. I ought to have known that you, 
above all, were unlikely to value your 
brother’s good name at a higher price than 
your money.” 

‘Everett, Everett, you will drive me 
wild! How can you be so abominably 
unjust? Your good name! Why have 
you put it in any man’s power? You 
must not ask me for an answer to-night. I 
think you hardly know what you are 
asking me to do. I will tell you to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Very well; then I will go to bed now. 
I am tired and sleepy. This constant 
anxiety is very tiring, and I am sure, 
Gordon, so much excitement cannot be 
good for you. Take my advice. Take 
things more easily ; diversify your occu- 
pations; read, think, take more outdoor 
exercise.” 

* Good-night, Everett,” said Gordon, 
scarcely able to restrain his irritation so 
as to speak civilly. 


“‘Good-night. Now go to bed, and 


sleep off all your worry, my dear boy.” 

Go to bed—to sleep! Nay, there was 
no sleep for Gordon that night. To and 
fro, to and fro he paced — thinking, 
planning, calculating. Now and then he 
paused at the table for a few minutes, and 
scribbled a few figures, then resumed his 
angry tramp. With every turn he took 
his difficulties seemed to become more 
enormous. What guarantee had he that 
this would be the last time that Everett 
would come upon him? How could he 
conceal what he had done from Mark and 
Staniland, who were sure to condemn him? 
For, that Everett must be helped, he had 
already made up his mind. 

The weight of his trouble seemed almost 
to become something tangible, present in 
the room with him; he felt unable any 
longer to think justly or consecutively, and 
yet utterly unable to go to rest. 

At length he left the room, not for his 
own, but for his sister’s.s He tapped at 
her door, and she opened it instantly, 
showing herself clad in her blue dressing- 
gown, her long hair rippling over it, her 
grey eyes moist with unshed tears. 

“T was not asleep, my darling,” said 
she. “I have been waiting for you. 
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Gordon, it is past three o’clock. Are you 
not quite worn out +” 

“ Quite,” said he in a low tone. 

“Go to bed, then, dear, and I will come 
and read to you.” 

“No, I cannot. I cannot be left alone 
any more to-night, Clarence. Come down- 
stairs with me, dear; I cannot lie down. 
Some day, Clarence, I think I shall go 
mad.” 

“No, dear—no. You are overwrought 
now. Come downstairs, by all means, if 
you prefer it.” 

And so, arm linked in arm, the brother 
and sister descended again, and in the 
dainty study by the flickering firelight 
Clarence tended Gordon until the morning 
came—reading to him, singing to him, 
smoothing his heated brow with her cool 
white hand ; now watching breathlessly 
as he seemed about to sink into sleep ; 
now listening patiently to his account of 
his trouble, eagerly agreeing with his 
passionate denial of any love of money, 
reassuring him in his doubt concerning his 
own motives, striving to banish his self- 
distrust, and convince him of her own 
love and admiration for him. At last, as 
the first rays of sunlight stole into the 
room, he slept, his head thrown back in 
his chair, his thin, pale face looking white 
against the dark cushion as death itself. 
One hand still held Clarence’s firmly, as 
though he feared to miss the one being 
on this earth who had faith in him. For 
an hour the sister sat and watched the 
brother, with a heartache for his grief 
which was positive pain. Then he awakened, 
weak and tired truly, but calm and self- 
possessed, and penitent for having kept 
Clarence up. He sent her to bed, and 
then sought his brother to tell him that 
he would give him the necessary aid on 
one condition — namely, that he should 
promise to speculate no more. 

Everett was quite willing to give the pro- 
mise. Gordon would have been better pleased 
had he been less willing—had he desired a 
little time for consideration before passing 
his word. He seemed to think it a matter 
of such small importance, that it was to be 
feared that should any time of temptation 
come, he would think it a matter of small 
importance then, and repeat his past 
follies so long as was possible, 

If once a man gets it into his head that 
he is a good business man, there is nothing 
more difficult than to convince him to the 
contrary, even though repeated failure 
should be proof against him. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
OUR GREAT HOUSES. 


ANYONE who glances at the map of 
Folkshire will see, from the many green 
patches dotted thereon in the neighbour- 
hood of Shillingbury, that our district is 
well supplied with resident gentry. We 
can boast of no huge piles like Blenheim, 
no historic monuments like Alnwick or 
Raby, but we can hold our own for solid 
comfortable mansions of the Jacobean or 
early Georgian eras, 

When I was a boy my father often made 
me the companion of his drives, and I well 
remember with what pride he used to 
point out Sir Thomas A.’s hall there, and 
Squire B.’s mansion here, remarking that 
the county couldn’t be such a very bad one, 
otherwise the gentlefolks: wouldn’t have 
built their houses in it. Then it seemed 
to me that the prosperity of those goodly 
houses was as assured as that of the Bank 
of England; but now that I am growing 
old I begin to fear that their foundations, 
both in plain speech and in allegory, have 
been laid on the sand, and that in the 
times to come another generation of ruined 
manor-houses may be added to the attrac- 
tions of rural England. 

Our only recognised English ruins are 
for the most part structures of a very 
respectable age— giant wrecks of the 
baronial era, girt now and then with the 
more graceful and pacific growths of later 
time ; stately pleasure-houses of the reign 
of Elizabeth, built when our rude forefathers 
had learnt some of the secrets of soft Italian 
life, and adorned their houses with carven 
wood and many-coloured marble; and 
abbeys and priories, whose ruins now form 
the sole attraction of remote country towns. 
Time has, in most cases, blotted out the 
record of the architects who reared them ; 
the names of these cunning men have 
passed into oblivion long before the ruins 
of their works are in danger of perishing. 
Indeed, in those days, when the doctrine 
and practice of the division of labour was 
imperfectly understood, it was not always 
easy to say where the duties of the master- 
mason ceased and those of the architect 
began; but in our modern times the 
records are more precise, and the lines 
more sharply drawn. 

I have been led to indulge in these 
reflections from divers observations I made 
not long ago during an autumn visit to my 
native soil. Then, from what I saw and 
heard, the conviction was forced upon me 
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that we shall have, ere long, a set of ruins 
for which the local guide will be able to 
supply the architects’ names and divers 
other interesting details of days com- 
paratively recent. If my father could have 
been with me during my late journey he 
would have had to recall his boast about 
our resident gentry, for I found more 
empty houses than full ones. Houses are 
built to be dwelt in; the house fabric, let 
it be second or third class work even, has a 
wonderful tendency to hold together, but 
rats, and rains, and winds will work 
terrible havoc in a century of absenteeism. 
If the house-master be in residence he will, 
out of due regard for his own health and the 
avoiding of colds, and stiff necks, and 
mould, and mildew, keep the pest in due 
subjection. With acaretaker in possession 
he will see that the roof does not fall in, 
and that the rats do not entirely honey- 
comb the foundations ; but his care will 
not be so watchful as it would be with the 
damps gnawing at his own bones, and the 
draughts whistling round his proper ears. 
Decay under such conditions will not tarry ; 
it is indeed now working with a will in 
half-a-dozen or more of goodly mansions 
which in the days of my youth were warm 
houses. 

I had a week to spare at the beginning 
of September, until I should be due at the 
hospitable house in West Folkshire which 
has opened wide its doors to me for more 
Septembers than I care to count, and this 
week I determined to spend in Martlebury, 
the county metropolis, and in exploring the 
scenes of my youth. My old home, near 
Shillingbury, lay some ten miles from the 
city, whither in the old days my father 
would drive every week to attend the 
Saturday market. On rare occasions—four 
times a year, perhaps—I was permitted to 
go with him, and never in all my after 
experience of travel haveI entered a city 
so magnificent as Martlebury seemed to me 
then. Four miles off the tapering spire of 
the cathedral came in sight, and soon the 
roads would be full of flocks of market- 
bound sheep, scattered rudely now and then 
to right and left as some smart young 
farmer would dash through them mounted 
on a likely-looking cob. The straggling 
houses soon formed themselves into a street, 
and in this street stood The Duke’s Head, 
a hostelry at which my father and grand- 
father had stabled their horses for half a 
century and more. 

Now, I drove from the railway-station 
to my inn in a mouldy fly, and before I 





entered its doors I had premonition of 
the blight which by common report had 
fallen upon Folkshire, urban and rural 
alike, in these latter evil days. The 
bell rang as I got out of my carriage 
—none of that shrill, pertinacious clatter 
that an electric-bell makes, but a drowsy 
clinkety-clink, mixed up with the creaking 
of the bell-wire, and of the drags and 
springs which controlled the engine. A 
strange waiter issued from the coffee-room, 
and the face of “ Miss” in the bar-parlour 
was quite new to me. The appearance of 
a tall, spare man, now well on the down- 
ward slope of life, told me that all was not 
changed. Richard, the ostler, came out of 
the stables, and, touching his cap, began a 
long series of questions as to what I had 
been doing since he used to lift me out of 
the old gentleman’s gig on market-days. 
These finished, he glided by natural 
sequence to the evergreen subject of the 
badness of the times. 

I started early next morning to visit my 
birthplace. I am of opinion that visits of 
this sort are undesirable, especially when 
one has transferred oneself to a different 
level, and, for better or worse, learned to 
look with distaste upon one’s early sur- 
roundings. Dear me! how dirty that 
horse-pond appeared to be, and how near 
and odoriferous the cow-yards! Was it 
possible that I could ever have regarded 
that narrow little stream and those few 
scrubby trees as veritable river and wood- 
land scenery? Mr. Curtis, the farmer 
who succeeded my father, was standing 
leaning over the garden-gate as I drove up. 
I knew very little of Mr. Curtis, for there 
had been some disputes about valuation at 
the change of tenancy, and our intercourse 
with our successor had been scanty, and 
not over-cordial; but this all happened 
many years ago, and when I explained to 
Mr. Curtis who I was, he shook hands 
heartily, and said he was glad to see me. 
I found out, before I left, that he was a 
most inveterate gossip, and, on that account, 
would doubtless have welcomed my advent 
had I come of a family ten times more 
obnoxious. 

I had a long chat with Mr. Curtis, all in 
the familiar strain. Everybody connected 
with farming was on the high-road to ruin. 
This I had heard many a time before, and 
quite expected to hear it again from Mr. 
Curtis; but there was in his tale of woe a 
lower depth than any I had yet fathomed. 
If everybody went to the workhouse, who 
would be left to pay the rates? If I could 
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answer that question, I would be a cleverer 
fellow than Mr. Curtis took me for. As 
he propounded these terrible problems, he 
stared at me fixedly, with his unshaven 
chin on the top bar of the gate, and mut- 
tered that if he were a younger man he 
would be off to Australey ; but he was too 
old for that, and must rub on the best he 
might. 

I asked Mr. Curtis for news of the chief 
county people, and soon found out that his 
catalogue of woes was by no means 
exhausted. The landlords seemed to be 
in just as evil case as the tenants. ‘“ Wads- 
ford is shut up, and so is Stallington. 
There’s no one at Lacklingby, ‘cept the 
old lord and his keeper—you heard, I 
suppose, as he was gone out of his mind ? 
And Moltering—— Well, that’s the 
worst of all. They do tell me that the 
roof is falling in, and that the bullocks in 
the park can look in at the drawing-room 
windows. You never see no gentlefolks 
a-stirrin’ about here now. Just in the 
shootin’ time there’s some chaps from 
Lunnon and the North come down for a 
month or six weeks, but I don’t call such 
as they gentlefolks.” 

The next morning I set out for a cross- 
country drive of about five-and-thirty 
miles to my friend’s house. I knew the 
district well. For a score of miles or so it 
was little else than an uninterrupted stretch 
of park and woodland, one great place 
beginning almost at the point where 
another ended. The country was undu- 
lating and well watered, dry in soil, and 
fairly fertile, so there was nothing strange 
in the fact that so many great lords and 
large-acred squires had built their pleasure- 
places within its limits. Besides, it was 
not too near London, and in the early 
Hanoverian days this was by no means a 
disadvantage. Then the squires and the 
lesser nobility were largely Jacobite, and, 
under the new régime, did not find 
London a very pleasant dwelling-place ; so 
they set to work to build themselves 
habitations in this quiet nook, and in 
many others equally remote. Even at the 
present time this particular corner of 
England is farther from London than 
Manchester, counting by time, and in the 
first years of the eighteenth century it was 
very far off indeed. 

Stallington Hall, the oldest of the houses 
Mr. Curtis had catalogued as empty, used 
in my young days to bear a character not 
at all common in the ordinary run of 
country houses. Sir George Buck, the 





then owner, had been for many years in 
the diplomatic service, and when he left 
the great world of political intrigue, he 
left it for good and all, contented, like the 
illustrious Temple and M. Candide, to pass 
the evening of his days in cultivating his 
garden. But though he withdrew himself 
from the great world, he by no means 
forbade the great world to trespass into 
his seclusion. Often we used to hear of 
Cabinet Ministers, and foreign Dukes and 
Princes, being guests at Stallington, and 
sometimes famous painters and literary 
men, for Sir George was a grand seigneur 
of the best type. Mr. Muddifold, our 
rector, was a frequent guest ; and next to 
dining at Stallington, he liked best to 
describe the recent feast to divers of his 
parishioners in the course of his daily walk. 
He, good, easy man, loved his dinner and 
his ease, and he loved a lord too, but the 
lord should be a lord of English growth, 
and he was not always pleased with the 
Dukes and Counts of foreign countries he 
might meet at Sir George’s board. I well 
remember his observations on one par- 
ticular dinner. ‘ Yes, Lord Medlicott was 
there. He’s a nice young man, in some 
respects, but not the man his father was. 
They tell me he took a high degree at 
Oxford, though how a man can be said to 
take a good degree without being a 
high wrangler, I confess I don’t under- 
stand.” The rector was of the sister 
University. “He talked all dinner- 
time to a German count or baron, or 
something, and afterwards spoke to 
hardly anybody, except to a person named 
Pendleton, who, I understand, is a poet. 
I don’t believe he addressed half-a-dozen 
words to me, though during his father’s life- 
time I never missed taking the vice-chair 
at the Medlicott Agricultural Association 
dinner. And old Pendleton, I never came 
across a more insufferable old fellow. He 
satnextto me,and—would you believe it— 
he fished every oyster out of the sauce-boat 
when it was handed to him, and left me 
nothing except the melted butter!” 

As a matter of fact, Sir George Buck’s 
housekeeping, elegant as it was, was not 
to the county taste. An English gentle- 
man, so the proverb ran, ought to mix 
with English gentlemen, and the county 
held that Sir George was hardly doing his 
duty in filling his house with Counts and 
Barons, Russian and Prussian; with painters 
and literary folk; and—breathe it softly !— 
now and then with actors and actresses. 
Such tastes could only come from the cor- 
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rupting influences of foreign Courts, and 
when Sir George died, and his distant 
cousin, Mr. Pott Sherd, came into pos- 
session of the fine old place, everyone 
looked for the establishment of a ménage 
more in accordance with the best traditions 
of the county. 

Mr. Pott Sherd was a young gentleman 
of robust health and weak head, who had 
fallen under the influence of what was then 
known as “the Tractarian movement.” 
A college friend of his had entered the 
Church, and, soon after this step, had 
taken up, as an extra article of religion, 
that the spiritual salvation of the East End 
of London depended entirely on the estab- 
lishment there of a new church with a 
ritual far in advance of anything then 
going, he himself to be the high priest 
thereof. This proposition he laid down 
in season and out of season ; but to no one 
did he preach it so persistently as to his 
old college friend. Of course he had very 
soon a subscription-list in full working 
order, and this Mr. Pott Sherd headed with 
a handsome sum. And had he done 
no more, no evil might have befallen 
him; but, as is not seldom the case in 
ecclesiastical building, the contractor’s bill, 
before the church was completed, exceeded 
by a very large sum the amount of the 
subscription -list, and the contractor, a 
commonplace person, without a particle of 
zeal for deepening the spiritual life in 
Whitechapel, refused to go on with the 
work till he got his money, or a guarantee 
for the same. This guarantee Mr. Pott 
Sherd gave, and he gave it in such loose 
terms—there was no need to waste money 
on a legal document between friends, the 
divine affirmed—that the contractor went 
merrily to work again, and would come 
every day to the rector with some new 
suggestion for accentuating the structural 
symbolism of the sacred fabric, and elonga- 
ting his little account. The end of it was 
that Mr. Pott Sherd had to hand over 
four or five thousand pounds, just at the 
time when a heavy succession duty was 
making a big hole in his income, and 
family increase was demanding the erection 
of a new nursery. There was nothing left 
for it but retreat. The Sherd family, I 
heard, were living at Stuttgardt, and 
Stallington, with the shooting, let to a 
sporting stockbroker, who came into resi- 
dence for six weeks in the autumn, import- 
ing his provisions, and his society as well, 
from the metropolitan market. 

Lacklingby—the grandest house in the 





district—if not shut up, was next door to 
it. Its master, having tried to live the 
life of a man about town of the Regency 
with the weakest of constitutions, found 
himself a confirmed invalid at thirty, and 
ten years later a hopeless wreck, imbecile 
in mind and body. Lacklingby at his 
death will pass to another great lord, a 
collateral cousin, who has already more 
houses than he knows what to do with, 
and it will then either go to swell the list 
of empty houses or sink to the level of a 
shooting-lodge. 

But, bad as is the case of these two 
fallen houses, their case is prosperous 
when compared with Moltering, the family 
seat of the Murconts. Every schoolboy, I 
suppose, in these days knows something 
about Sir Thomas Murcont, who held all 
sorts of remunerative offices under the 
Crown in the good old days when there 
was no meddlesome press, and no slavish 
system of control over the spending of the 
public money. Sir Thomas never made 
any show of public virtue—nor of private 
either, if all the stories about him are true— 
and in his own day men seemed to have 
had a notion that money, in passing 
through his fingers, had a trick of sticking 
to them ; for I can well remember how the 
old gardener, who acted as cicerone the 
first time I went over the place, told us 


with a grin how this wing had been built" 


out of the Treasury, and that out of the 
Post Office, repeating a gibe which had 
doubtless come down from his great-grand- 
father’s time. 

If Sir Thomas had built his house by 
questionable methods, he at least knew 
how to set about his work, for a more com- 
fortable-looking, homelike house did not 
stand in all the county. It was square and 
massive, as a house should be which has to 
stand the assaults of our English winter ; 
but it was well proportioned and relieved 
by beautiful and appropriate details—a 
succession of grassy terraces ran round it, 
adorned with flower-beds and fountains, 
and bounded by a noble range of stone 
balustrade save where the garden ran 
down to the lake. In the adjoining park 
stood some of the finest timber in Britain. 

Sir Thomas Murcont, as is well known, 
became in his latter days Earl of Ness, 
He was not happy in his family, nor did 
his successors fare much better in this 
matter, for not one of these ever lived on 
friendly terms with his heir. Father and 
son, brother and brother, uncle and 
nephew, always found something to quarrel 
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answer that question, I would be a cleverer 
fellow than Mr. Curtis took me for. As 
he propounded these terrible problems, he 
stared at me fixedly, with his unshaven 
chin on the top bar of the gate, and mut- 
tered that if he were a younger man he 
would be off to Australey ; but he was too 
old for that, and must rub on the best he 
might. 

I asked Mr. Curtis for news of the chief 
county people, and soon found out that his 
catalogue of woes was by no means 
exhausted. The landlords seemed to be 
in just as evil case as the tenants. ‘“ Wads- 
ford is shut up, and so is Stallington. 
There’s no one at Lacklingby, ‘cept the 
old lord and his keeper—you heard, I 
suppose, as he was gone out of his mind? 
And Moltering—— Well, that’s the 
worst of all. They do tell me that the 
roof is falling in, and that the bullocks in 
the park can look in at the drawing-room 
windows. You never see no gentlefolks 
a-stirrin’ about here now. Just in the 
shootin’ time there’s some chaps from 
Lunnon and the North come down for a 
month or six weeks, but I don’t call such 
as they gentlefolks.” 

The next morning I set out for a cross- 
country drive of about five-and-thirty 
miles to my friend’s house. I knew the 
district well. For a score of miles or so it 
was little else than an uninterrupted stretch 
of park and woodland, one great place 
beginning almost at the point where 
another ended. The country was undu- 
lating and well watered, dry in soil, and 
fairly fertile, so there was nothing strange 
in the fact that so many great lords and 
large-acred squires had built their pleasure- 
places within its limits. Besides, it was 
not too near London, and in the early 
Hanoverian days this was by no means a 
disadvantage. Then the squires and the 
lesser nobility were largely Jacobite, and, 
under the new régime, did not find 
London a very pleasant dwelling-place ; so 
they set to work to build themselves 
habitations in this quiet nook, and in 
many others equally remote. Even at the 
present time this particular corner of 
England is farther from London than 
Manchester, counting by time, and in the 
first years of the eighteenth century it was 
very far off indeed. 

Stallington Hall, the oldest of the houses 
Mr. Curtis had catalogued as empty, used 
in my young days to bear a character not 
at all common in the ordinary run of 
country houses, Sir George Buck, the 





then owner, had been for many years in 
the diplomatic service, and when he left 
the great world of political intrigue, he 
left it for good and all, contented, like the 
illustrious Temple and M. Candide, to pass 
the evening of his days in cultivating his 
garden. But though he withdrew himself 
from the great world, he by no means 
forbade the great world to trespass into 
his seclusion. Often we used to hear of 
Cabinet Ministers, and foreign Dukes and 
Princes, being guests at Stallington, and 
sometimes famous painters and literary 
men, for Sir George was a grand seigneur 
of the best type. Mr. Muddifold, our 
rector, was a frequent guest ; and next to 
dining at Stallington, he liked best to 
describe the recent feast to divers of his 
parishioners in the course of his daily walk. 
He, good, easy man, loved his dinner and 
his ease, and he loved a lord too, but the 
lord should be a lord of English growth, 
and he was not always pleased with the 
Dukes and Counts of foreign countries he 
might meet at Sir George’s board. I well 
remember his observations on one par- 
ticular dinner. ‘ Yes, Lord Medlicott was 
there. He’s a nice young man, in some 
respects, but not the man his father was. 
They tell me he took a high degree at 
Oxford, though how a man can be said to 
take a good degree without being a 
high wrangler, I confess I don’t under- 
stand.” The rector was of the sister 
University. ‘He talked all dinner- 
time to a German count or baron, or 
something, and afterwards spoke to 
hardly anybody, except to a person named 
Pendleton, who, I understand, is a poet. 
I don’t believe he addressed half-a-dozen 
words to me, though during his father’s life- 
time I never missed taking the vice-chair 
at the Medlicott Agricultural Association 
dinner. And old Pendleton, I never came 
across a more insufferable old fellow. He 
satnextto me,and—would you believe it— 
he fished every oyster out of the sauce-boat 
when it was handed to him, and left me 
nothing except the melted butter!” 

As a matter of fact, Sir George Buck’s 
housekeeping, elegant as it was, was not 
to the county taste. An English gentle- 
man, so the proverb ran, ought to mix 
with English gentlemen, and the county 
held that Sir George was hardly doing his 
duty in filling his house with Counts and 
Barons, Russian and Prussian; with painters 
and literary folk; and—breathe it softly !— 
now and then with actors and actresses. 
Such tastes could only come from the cor- 
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rupting influences of foreign Courts, and 
when Sir George died, and his distant 
cousin, Mr. Pott Sherd, came into pos- 
session of the fine old place, everyone 
looked for the establishment of a ménage 
more in accordance with the best traditions 
of the county. 

Mr. Pott Sherd was a young gentleman 
of robust health and weak head, who had 
fallen under the influence of what was then 
known as “the Tractarian movement.” 
A college friend of his had entered the 
Church, and, soon after this step, had 
taken up, as an extra article of religion, 
that the spiritual salvation of the East End 
of London depended entirely on the estab- 
lishment there of a new church with a 
ritual far in advance of anything then 
going, he himself to be the high priest 
thereof. This proposition he laid down 
in season and out of season ; but to no one 
did he preach it so persistently as to his 
old college friend. Of course he had very 
soon a subscription-list in full working 
order, and this Mr. Pott Sherd headed with 
a handsome sum. And had he done 
no more, no evil might have befallen 
him; but, as is not seldom the case in 
ecclesiastical building, the contractor's bill, 
before the church was completed, exceeded 
by a very large sum the amount of the 
subscription -list, and the contractor, a 
commonplace person, without a particle of 
zeal for deepening the spiritual life in 
Whitechapel, refused to go on with the 
work till he got his money, or a guarantee 
for the same. This guarantee Mr. Pott 
Sherd gave, and he gave it in such loose 
terms—there was no need to waste money 
on a legal document between friends, the 
divine affirmed—that the contractor went 
merrily to work again, and would come 
every day to the rector with some new 
suggestion for accentuating the structural 
symbolism of the sacred fabric, and elonga- 
ting his little account. The end of it was 
that Mr. Pott Sherd had to hand over 
four or five thousand pounds, just at the 
time when a heavy succession duty was 
making a big hole in his income, and 
family increase was demanding the erection 
of a new nursery. There was nothing left 
for it but retreat. The Sherd family, I 
heard, were living at Stuttgardt, and 
Stallington, with the shooting, let to a 
sporting stockbroker, who came into resi- 
dence for six weeks in the autumn, import- 
ing his provisions, and his society as well, 
from the metropolitan market. 

Lacklingby—the grandest house in the 





district—if not shut up, was next door to 
it. Its master, having tried to live the 
life of a man about town of the Regency 
with the weakest of constitutions, found 
himself a confirmed invalid at thirty, and 
ten years later a hopeless wreck, imbecile 
in mind and body. Lacklingby at his 
death will pass to another great lord, a 
collateral cousin, who has already more 
houses than he knows what to do with, 
and it will then either go to swell the list 
of empty houses or sink to the level of a 
shooting-lodge. 

But, bad as is the case of these two 
fallen houses, their case is prosperous 
when compared with Moltering, the family 
seat of the Murconts. Every schoolboy, I 
suppose, in these days knows something 
about Sir Thomas Murcont, who held all 
sorts of remunerative offices under the 
Crown in the good old days when there 
was no meddlesome press, and no slavish 
system of control over the spending of the 
public money. Sir Thomas never made 
any show of public virtue—nor of private 
either, if all the stories about him are true— 
and in his own day men seemed to have 
had a notion that money, in passing 
through his fingers, had a trick of sticking 
to them ; for I can well remember how the 
old gardener, who acted as cicerone the 
first time I went over the place, told us 
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out of the Treasury, and that out of the 
Post Office, repeating a gibe which had 
doubtless come down from his great-grand- 
father’s time. 

If Sir Thomas had built his house by 
questionable methods, he at least knew 
how to set about his work, for a more com- 
fortable-looking, homelike house did not 
stand in all the county. It was square und 
massive, as a house should be which has to 
stand the assaults of our English winter ; 
but it was well proportioned and relieved 
by beautiful and appropriate details—a 
succession of grassy terraces ran round it, 
adorned with flower-beds and fountains, 
and bounded by a noble range of stone 
balustrade save where the garden ran 
down tothe lake. In the adjoining park 
stood some of the finest timber in Britain. 

Sir Thomas Murcont, as is well known, 
became in his latter days Earl of Ness, 
He was not happy in his family, nor did 
his successors fare much better in this 
matter, for not one of these ever lived on 
friendly terms with his heir. Father and 
son, brother and brother, uncle and 
nephew, always found something to quarrel 
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about; but no quarrel was ever fraught 
with consequences so fateful as that which 
raged between Leonard, fifth Earl, and his 
son, to whom the place now belongs. It 
will concern us nothing to enquire how it 
arose, and who was the aggressor. The 
son cursed his father’s memory, and swore 
that he would never cross the threshold of 
the house again. As soon as it became his 
own he began to dismantle it, leaving the 
tooth of time to work the destruction that 
he could not work himself without spend- 
ing too much over the process. 

[twas onthe late afternoon of a chillyday 
in early autumn that I walked over from 
the neighbouring town to satisfy myself 
whether the ruin fallen upon Moltering 
Hall was really as great as rumour declared 
it to be. I went to the main entrance for 
admission to the park, but there I found 
that a brick wall had been built between the 
piers, where once hung a pair of massive iron 
gates. A little farther on, in a breach of 
the park-palings, hung a common field-gate, 
and this I discovered was the practicable 
entrance to Moltering Park. A deeply- 
rutted wheel-track led over the grass 
to the house, and this I followed till 
it brought me to the borders of the 
lake, 

I halted when I reached the margin of 
the sheet of water, now all overgrown 
with duckweed. A fallen poplar, wrecked 
in some winter gale, lay stretched beneath 
the surface with branches sticking out here 
and there, dead and withered like the 
skeleton arms of some giant of the mere. 
The turf all round the edge was trodden 
into shapeless deformity by the cattle as 
they came down to water, for the whole 
park was let as grazing-land to a neigh- 
bouring farmer. At the top of the opposite 
slope the house stood, with its handsome 
proportions still undefaced ; but half the 
glass in the windows was broken, and on 
the ground-floor the frames and the wood- 
work had gone to ruin. A portion of the 
stone balusters at the end of the lake had 
been removed, so as to give the cattle free 
access to the flower-gardens. Flower- 
gardens! already there were no flowers, 
and soon the last trace of the work which 
had made it once the fairest garden in the 
county would vanish under the combined 
assaults of time and neglect. 

I had some trouble to pluck up courage 
enough to ascend the slope, and take a 
nearer view of the desolation of the noble 
house. As I walked up, a steeper bit of 
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terrace had run ; and now and then some of 
the hardier annuals, fighting for existence 
against the grass and weeds, peeped up 
through the wreck in the places where 
once the flower-beds had been laid out. 
The splendid portico which stretched along 
the whole front of the house had been 
fenced in with rough boards, and now 
served as a cattle-shed. Great squares of 
the black and white marble pavement had 
been trodden out of place, and lay in dis- 
order, and the house itself would long ago 
have also been invaded by the cows and 
bullocks if the front door had not been 
boarded up. All down the walls black 
stains descended from the eaves, showin 
that the water-pipes were choked up, an 
foreshadowing a speedy fall to the roof 
itself. 

I looked in through one of the empty 
windows. The door of the room inside, 
as well as every other door in the house, 
had been removed and sold to a local 
builder, so I could see through into another 
and another, onward in ghostly perspec- 
tive, through more rooms than I could 
count, to the other side of the mansion. 
In one room the flooring was decayed, 
and the rats had scraped up a great heap 
of earth and mortar. I was tempted to 
clamber in and wander through the 
deserted passages, in hope of seeing a 
ghost, for this was surely the place to see 
one, if such things are to be seen at all. 
I was just on the point of entering, when 
I heard a step near me, and, coming round 
the corner of the house, I saw a decrepit 
old man, probably the sole human bein 
in this place. At first I thought I woul 
speak to him ; then I remembered that if 
I did I should have poured into my 
ears the whole story of the bad case 
into which Moltering had fallen, and of 
the ruin impending over the country 
generally, I felt I had heard enough sengs 
in this key for the present, so I turned 
on my heel, and made my way as quickly 
as I could back to the high-road. 

And all this ruin which I had just seen 
was the work of less than a single genera- 
tion! Moltering, to outward seeming, is 
a well-built house, but I doubt whether it 
will take so Jong to convert it into a ruin 
as has been necessary with the castles, 
and abbeys, and Elizabethan manor-houses 
which are now the dwelling-places of the 
owl and the bat. In a few generations, I 
expect, Sir John Vanbrugh, and Nash, and 
Gibbs, and other men of less note, will be 
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teresting ruins. Desertion means dilapi- 
dation, and that many of the remoter 
districts of rural England are being 
deserted is a melancholy fact. London— 
all-devouring London—year by year claims 
a heavier toll from landed people, who 
at one time used to spend nearly all 
their time and their income in their own 
homes amongst their own people. A 
century—nay, fifty years ago—London was 
a place to be visited thrice or so in a life- 
time—a place of fascination, it is true, but 
one to be viewed with a certain amount of 
fear and distrust. Nowadays the railway 
has made it familiar to almost everybody, 
and familiarity has lessened its terrors, 
and at the same time made more enticing 
its pleasures. One must goback a long time 
to hunt up such a parallel. It is like com- 
paring mountain and mouse to liken the 
Goths in Italy to the first generation of 
squires who learnt to love the reek of the 
streets, and the sound of the chimes at 
midnight, better than the scent of the 
meadows and the skylark’s morning song. 
In every age—from the days of the fat 
knight and Master Shallow to that of 
Jerry Hawthorn—country-bred lads have 
taken their fling in town; but this fling 
was, as I have said, usually the episode of 
a life, and not the general rule. Some- 
times, I fancy, it was done more as a 
matter of fashion than for the sake of 
enjoyment, and that the happiest day of 
the jaunt was the one when the young 
squire would gallop homewards from the 
spot where he left the mail-coach, and 
holloa out a welcome to Ranger and Violet 
as they coursed down the avenue to meet 
him. But in our time, I fear, the day on 
which his successor drives over from the 
station in a close brougham, muffled in fur 
rugs, and killing the time by the consump- 
tion of cigarettes, is not nearly so joyful a 
one as that which sees him whirled back 
to his adopted flagstones. The smoke has 
somehow got into the country blood. The 
new generations have learnt to adore what 
their forefathers would have burnt. The 
old house—the cradle of the race for 
centuries, perhaps—is looked upon as an 
encumbrance. The owner to-day uses it 
as a shooting-box—supposing that he has 
ready money enough to live elsewhere— 
until the sharper pinch comes, and then 
he lets it, shooting, furniture, and all, and 
spends what it brings in London lodgings 
or Continental hotels. 

The knell of the country house as dis- 
tinguished from the “big place” has 





sounded. In the fortunate home-counties, 
in the valley of the Thames, and other 
beauty spots of our island, it will always 
find tenants, but on the bleak uplands and 
cold clay plains of East Anglia and Mercia 
a house vacated by its owner will stand 
some time untenanted. One ray of hope 
there is for them—a ray shining from a 
dark place. Crowds of house-seekers are 
issuing from the hives of the north yearn- 
ing for fresh air and green trees after a life 
of toil in the midst of smoke and squalor. 
Wiser these than the sons of the soil. 
Already many a half-ruined house and 
neglected estate has been brought back to 
its old prosperity under the management 
of some shrewd, clear-sighted man who 
has made enough money and breathed 
enough of the smoke of Leeds or Man- 
chester. ‘ The old order changeth giving 
place to the new,” is a remark which 


applies to other institutions besides the | 


Round Table. 

I often wonder how it will all end, 
supposing that my vaticinations have any 
truth inthem. How will the grandsons and 
great-grandsons of the old race of squires 
compare with their ancestors? Is the air 
of Homburg, or Nice, or Florence as 
kindly to the growth of what used to be 
called English virtues as that of an English 
village ? 
great-grandsons of the squires of 1815 will 
survey the world much more extensively 
than did their forefathers. They will see 
much more of society in foreign lands, for 
the Grand Tour was hardly for men of their 
calibre, and they will be on nodding terms 
with a cosmopolitan crew to whom their 
ancestors, with full reason, would have 
given a wide berth. They will shake off 
the burthen of their home duties, and they 
will spend the time and money thus gained 
in an aimless, if not mischievous, life on 
the pavements of some city or other. They 
will not ride to hounds or care very much 
about a day’s tramp after the partridges, 
but they will probably pose as pigeon- 
shots more or less proficient, and know 
something of the laws and play of poker 
and baccarat. It was of their prototypes in 
the days of Roman degeneracy that Horace 
wrote : 

Venarique timet, ludere doctior, 


Seu Greco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus alea,* 





* Conington’s trans. 
Now the noble’s first-born shuns 

The perilous chase nor learns to sit his steed ; 
Set him to th’ unlawful dice 

Or Grecian hoop, how skilfully he plays ! 


No doubt the grandsons and _ 
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Our country people have good memories, 
but in such cases it is only natural that 
they should soon forget the face of the 
young squire, they who ought to know him 
best. Now and then, perhaps, he will pay 
his birthplace a flying visit, to see that the 
man who has hired the house and shooting 
is not letting it down, and that the agent 
has not been too complaisant to the tenants 
in the matter of repairs. As he whirls 
through the village in his post-chaise, the 
idlers, gossiping at the ale-house door, will 
hardly know him and they will most likely 
spend half an hour in discussing who the 
man with the pale face and weary eyes 
may be. As he jolts over the uneven road 
through the village with its few dozen 
cottages and half-dozen farms, he feels a 
pitying wonder that human beings can 
endure to live their lives in the midst of 
such surroundings ; and as for the objects 
of his pity, they, on their part, will marvel 
just the same how a gentleman who could, 
if he liked, live up at the Hall and sit on 
the bench, should prefer to pass his time 
in London, or in that mysterious region 
known as “ forrin parts.” 





WHAT WAS HER STORY? 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. CAMPION was giving one of her 
pleasant little Friday dinners, and Julius 
Kerr, the eminent surgeon, with Linburn, 
the writer, were on their way together to 
Kolokythia Lodge. - 

The story of both these men would be 
worth telling, as would, under certain 
aspects, the story of every man. Kerr had 
seen more of the tragedy of life than falls 
to most of us. Linburn’s experiences in 
Paris and in London would have furnished 
the materials for a dozen romances ; and, 
had he been content to write of men and 
women as he had really known them, 
instead of indulging in the absurd creations 
of his brain, he might have made a less 
ephemeral name in literature, and would 
certainly have saved his reviewers columns 
of scathing criticism. 

But to-night Kerr and Linburn were to 
be spectators, not actors. They were going 
to eat Mr. Campion’s dinner, study Mr. 
Campion’s wife, and compare notes together 
afterwards, 

Such, at least, was Linburn’s intention. 
He was writing a new book, and meant to 
utilise Mrs. Campion as heroine. Not, of 
course, Mrs. Campion as she really was, 





but Mrs. Campion as she appeared in the 
light of his own mystic imagination, which 
was a very different matter. 

“Deal leniently with Mrs. Campion,” 
Linburn was saying, as the two young men 
drove out West. “I know she has her 
faults, but her friendship is precious to 
me. She is one of the few ladies I know 
who dares to let her spirit beat in unison 
with mine.” 

Kerr was so well accustomed to Lin- 
burn’s peculiar phraseology that it no 
longer struck him as ridiculous, He un- 
derstood the drift of the above speech to 
be that Linburn was “aux petits soins” 
for the lady, and that in return she 
probably allowed him to read her his 
novels in manuscript. 

“ Why should I deal severely with her ?’ 
said Kerr. “Igo prepared to admire every- 
thing I see and hear. Besides, after 
accepting the gift of a dinner, I consider it 
ungracious to criticise the giver.” 

“Ab, but I particularly want your 
opinion of her,” answered Linburn. ‘To 
me she is as profoundly interesting as a 
study by an Impressionist ; but, then, I 
know I am too emotional. I want to know 
how she strikes you as a man of the 
world.” 

Linburn’s assumption of innocence was 
amusing. He had been artist and actor 
before he took to literature, and might be 
supposed to possess quite as much know- 
ledge of the world as other people ; but he 
cultivated mental affectation with the same 
assiduity he bestowed on his extremely 
weedy moustache, and with infinitely greater 
success. 

“T am well aware that my opinion 
will not have the slightest weight with 
you,” said Kerr; “but I confess I am 
anxious to see this siren, who, the very 
antithesis of all you professedly admire, 
has yet managed to subjugate you so 
completely.” 

“Tt is just because you will view her 
from such a different standpoint that I 
shall prize your opinion,” said Linburn. 
“ At first I fear she may impress you un- 
favourably. There is a certain brusquerie 
about her, arising from her very woman- 
liness, which she lifts as a shield between 
herself and an obtrusive world. It is 
necessary to break down this barrier before 
you can taste all the tender passion of 
her spirit. She is a lady of exquisite 
susceptibility.” 

Kerr laughed at this, because he knew a 
little of Mrs. Campion from other sources. 
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Her “ exquisite susceptibility ” was said to 
be nothing more than a histrionic power 
of simulating a warmth of affection she was 
incapable of feeling. It was this quality 
which rendered her interesting to men, and 
which had enrolled the fickle Linburn 
among the number of her slaves. 

“There is an impalpable charm about 
her,” continued Linburn gravely; “a 
shimmer, a fragrance, a melody, which I 
am powerless to describe. Like the bloom 
on the peach, like the dust on the butter- 
fly’s wing, in attempting to apply to it 
the coarse test of words you lose it for 
ever.” 

“A delicate attribute, indeed!” said 
Kerr, laughing ; ‘and I cannot sufficiently 
admire your coolness in asking me to 
diagnose it for you. Where the ‘ Lotus- 
lover’ fails, what can you expect from a 
wretched Philistine like myself?” 

Ever since Linburn had published The 
Lover of the Lotus, a book which had 
drawn down on its unblushing author’s 
head a torrent of ridicule and abuse, he 
had been in great favour with Mrs.Campion. 
He dined at Kolokythia Lodge whenever 
he chose, and was allowed to bring any 
friend he pleased, provided, of course, the 
said friend was a man of some mark, and 
prepared to worship Mrs. Campion. It 
was on these terms that he had proposed 
introducing Kerr, and although he was 
sure that the young surgeon would please 
his hostess, he had some slight misgivings 
as to whether his hostess was the sort of 
woman to please Kerr, 

“ By-the-bye, has not Mrs, Campion a 
daughter?” asked Kerr presently, with a 
view to diverting the stream of Linburn’s 
eloquence. 

“Yes, she has several daughters,” said 
Linburn ; “ but not one has inherited the 
mother’s subtle charm. Its uniqueness 
intensifies it. To multiply it would be to 
divide it. Precious as the aloe, it blossoms 
once only in a century.” 

Here he thought it picturesque to breathe 
a gentle sigh, although he did not feel at 
all melancholy, but on the contrary, 
pleased with the neatness of the phrase he 
had just turned. He determined to write 
it down when he got home, and put it 
into the new book. Kerr was suddenly 
struck with the absurdity of his com- 
panion’s language, and laughed again. 

“Do talk sensibly,” he said, “and see if 
we are going right. It strikes me we shall 
reach Actcnif we go on much farther.” 

“Tt is all right,” said Linburn, descend- 





ing to matter of fact ; “we are just coming 
to Kolokythia Lodge, a little farther on, 
on the left, It is agonising to inhabit a 
place with such a name, but she bears it 
nobly. It was a notion of old Campion’s. 
He had the misfortune to be born in a 
Greek gulf, or island, or some other thing, 
and thinks it poetical to commemorate the 
fact on his doorposts. I will, however, do 
him the justice to say it is the only touch 
of poetry in his character.” 

All day the early December weather had 
threatened snow, and as the two young 
men got out of their cab, large flakes were 
circling slowly in the air, as if undecided 
whether they would descend to earth, or 
return for another week or two to the 
skies. Cabby, blowing on his fingers, fore- 
told a heavy fall before morning, and his 
fares agreed that it was likely, and then 
hurried into the house, the door of which 
was held hospitably open to receive them. 

On entering the drawing-room Kerr 
experienced the first confused and dis- 

eeable sensation of a sudden change 
from cold and darkness tolight and warmth. 
The room seemed full of people, and Kerr 
knew immediately that he and Linburn 
were late. A dull murmur of relief went 
round as the assembled guests at length 
saw a prospect of breaking their fast. 
Kerr was annoyed, but not so Linburn. 
Linburn always contrived to enter a room 
late. He considered he was likely to make 
a more indelible impression on appetites 
already sharpened by hunger. He laid 
himself out, indeed, openly for admiration, 
and all was grist to the mill of his vanity. 
He was pleased when in society he heard 
himself pointed out as the ‘‘ Lotus-lover,” 
but he was also pleased when strangers in 
the streets stared at his long, floating hair, 
or small boys made derisive remarks. 
Even the hostile reviews his friends so 
regularly and vonsiderately sent him, gave 
him more pleasure than the senders an- 
ticipated. The world—that is to say, the 
small literary clique which constituted his 
world—was talking of him, and that was 
all he desired. 

Filled, therefore, with a pleasant con- 
sciousness of his own individuality, he 
preceded Kerr into the room, and Mrs, 
Campion coming forward to meet him, 
received a more than usually fatuous smile. 
Kerr, looking at her with some curiosity, 
saw a small woman dressed in brilliant 
colours, wearing on her bosom and head 
humming-birds instead of flowers. Her 
dark-blue eyes, set too near together, and 
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her flaxen, finely-crimped hair, drawn up 
over a cushion and slightly powdered, gave 
her a touch of eccentricity not altogether 
unbecoming. She held out her right hand 
to Kerr, and at the same time gave 
Linburn her left. 

“ Dear Lawrence,” she said to the latter, 
“when will you learn punctuality? Mr. 
Campion has been using horrible language! 
I think for your sins you shall go and cool 
him down.” 

Kerr began to apologise. 

**T am sure you are not to blame,” said 
Mrs, Campion sweetly, inwardly admiring 
his “ masculine beauty,” as she termed it, 
“T know Lal of old. He has never kept 
an appointment yet.” 

“Try me,” murmured Linburn; “I 
swear I would move heaven and earth to 
keep it.” 

“The best thing to move would be your 
looking-glass,” said the lady; “I never 
knew such a Narcissus. When you are my 
age you will not be so fond of it.” 

If Mrs. Campion really disliked her 
mirror, it struck Kerr that she must never- 
theless take a good deal of penitential dis- 
cipline at it, for the general perfection of 
her “ get-up” indicated the expenditure of 
as much time and thought, as a writer in 
one of the Quarterlies gives to the prepara- 
tion of his article in the British Museum. 

“T think you know everyone here, 
Lal,” said Mrs. Campion, “and I 
sha’n’t introduce Mr. Kerr, because 
it is such waste of time Tl just 
give him a biographic sketch of every- 
body, and then he'll feel quite one of us. 
That is Schénbein in the velvet coat 
and knee-breeches. Whether his stockings 
suggested his name or his name his stock- 
ings I am unable to inform you. He and 
Mr, Linburn hate each other. He con- 
siders Lal’s books a plagiarism of his paint- 


| ings, and Lal considers the paintings a 


plagiarism of the books. Both are equally 
unintelligible until personally explained by 
the authors. The lady talking to Mr. 
Campion is Mrs. Highbury Banks, and I 
very much regret he did not meet her 
The little golden lady 
on the sofa is my dearest friend, Mimi 
I am going to ask you to take 
her in to dinner, Mr. Kerr. I should like 
very much to keep you for myself, but I 
must go down with Mr. Webster—he is 
such a bear if I do not take him in hand. 
The two little innocents sitting on the sofa 
are two of my girls "—here she looked at 
Linburn and they both laughed (“my 





girls” were rather a joke among Mrs. 
Campion’s friends ; she talked of them so 
frequently, yet suppressed them so effec 
tually) —* and the lady standing by them is 
their governess, Mdlle. Lecceur. By-the-bye, 
I don’t think I have let you speak to 
Mr. Campion yet.” 

As she did not take the slightest pains 
to subdue her voice, these ‘‘ biographic 
sketches” were distinctly heard all over 
the room. 

Mr. Webster, a red-faced individual, 
presumably a clergyman from his dress, 
certainly winced at her reference to him- 
self ; but he had no excuse for being more 
susceptible than the rest of the world, and 
he had been given plenty of opportunities 
for getting used to Mrs. Campion’s manner, 
which, if free from the polish of polite 
society, had at least the effect of breaking 
down all barriers of conventionality. It was 
useless to be conventional in the presence 
ofa woman who would call you by your 
Christian-name, and tell you what she 
thought of you, as soon as look at you. 
Persons who did not like this sort of 
thing, and there were doubtless many who 
did not, could always avoid it by staying 
away. 

Now when she ceased speaking, everyone 
broke into exclamations of denial and 
reproach ; while, under cover of the noise, 
Kerr found himself installed by “ Mimi” 
Webster, a pretty lady with a bushy head, 
who affected Botticellian attitudes. 

The owner of Kolokythia Lodge leaned 
moodily against the mantelpiece, insen- 
sible to the blandishments of Mrs. High- 
bury Banks. He hated waiting for his 
dinner, and his feelings were exacerbated by 
finding that Linburn was the delinquent. 
He was not the least jealous of the young 
man’s intimacy with Mrs. Campion, but 
he considered him an affected idiot, who 
spoke a jargon he could not understand, 
and who indulged in a style of dress which 
appeared to Mr. Campion quite sufficient 
grounds for his incarceration in Bedlam. 
The hostexpected no more pleasure or profit 
from the evening’s entertainment than his 
dinner could afford him, and he saw no 
sense in deferring it for a person who s0 
little understood the sacred character of the 
feast as to spoil his appetite by afternoon- 
tea, and could trifle with his digestion by 
eating sweets and dessert. 

Mrs. Highbury Banks lay in a lounging- 
chair almost at Campion’s feet. She was 
a swarthy woman, with hair 4 la Grecque, 
pulled low over her beetling brows. She 
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looked up into her host’s face as she slowly 
continued an anecdote, which did not err 
on the side of over - refinement, and he 
struggled hard but successfully to hide the 
amusement with which it inspired him. 
He took this lady down to dinner, and 
thawing after a while under her genial in- 
fluence, added a good deal to the noise of 
the party, if not to its brilliancy. 

“You won’t mind taking in mademoiselle, 
will you, Lal?” said Mrs. Campion; “ you 
shall sit by me, you know;” and Linburn 
was quite ready to take in the governess 
as he had often done before. He found her 
a quiet, unassuming sort of person, who 
expected neither conversation or attention. 

Schénbein was paired off with one of 
the sleek-headed, red-handed daughters of 
the house. He mentally registered a vow 
never again to put his feet under the 
walnut-wood of Campion’s table. He was 
just then coming into fashion as the painter 
of miserable young women, apparently 
suffering from a mild form of cholera, but 
in reality intended to typify Yearning, 
Longing, Retrospection, or Regret. Much 
as he was thought of by other people, he 
was held in still greater consideration by 
himself, and to expect him to pay attei- 
tion to a mere girl was to wound him in 
his tenderest susceptibilities. 

The dining-room was arranged on scien- 
tific principles. All the light was centred 
on the table by a powerful lamp hanging 
above it. Its soft rays enclosed the guests 
in a circle of brilliancy, and the semi-gloom 
beyond offered nothing to claim the atten- 
tion or attract the eye. At dinner a man 
should wish to look no farther than the 
pretty face of his vis-’-vis or neighbour, 
and her rippling conversation, far from 
drawing his thoughts from the dish under 
discussion, should lend it a more piquant 
flavour. Mrs, Campion’s natural coquetry 
was admirably adapted to make a man 
enjoy his food. Instead of requiring atten- 
tions she paid them, and filled up the 
pauses with an amount of exuberant 
nonsense which kept her end of the table 
in excellently good spirits. 

She had been a pretty and lively girl, 
and was now a noisy but still pretty 
woman. Her conversation was impeded 
by no scruples of politeness, prudish- 
ness, or charity. She said out what- 
ever came into her head, and the 
things which came into her head were 
not always of an unequivocal description. 
But if she occasionally took her hearers’ 
breath away, at least she never lost her 





own ; before they had recovered from the 
effects of speech number one, she had fired 
off numbers two and three, which were 
usually of so much more accentuated a 
nature as to render number one white by 
force of contrast. 

When Mr. Campion first met this lady 
it was natural, being then himself the very 
pink and pattern of propriety, that he 
should fall a victim to the charms of her 
audacious tongue. It was equally natural 
that after marriage the first task he set 
himself should have been to eradicate the 
very trait that attracted him. But in this 
endeavour he was cruelly disappointed. 
Mrs. Campion’s vow of obedience made far 
less impression on her mind than the fit of 
her wedding-gown. She listened to her 
husband’s homilies on the excellence of 
meekness in a woman, with smiling lips 
and wandering mind, which, however, did 
not wander quite so far as to prevent her 
from mimicking the connubial sermon to 
the next person she met, under her 
husband’s very nose. All that, however, 
was years ago. Mr. Campion no longer tried 
to improve his wife, or cared in any way as 
to what she said or did, provided his 
house was comfortable and his dinners 
good ; and she for her part had ceased to 
find amusement in laughing at her husband. 
She seldom thought of him at all, and never [| 
when any other man was present. 

To-night Linburn on her left han 
divided her favours with Webster, sitting 
on her right. On the other side of 
Linburn was the governess, next to her 
Schénbein, and then Mrs. Highbury Banks. 
Schénbein had recovered his temper, for 
his insignificant little partner had been 
shunted to the opposite side of the table, 
where she now sat between Webster and 
Kerr. The second Miss Campion did not 
appear at dinner at all. 

The party split up into two sections : 
Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Webster, Campion, 
Schénbein, and Kerr forming a coterie at 
one end; Mrs. Campion, Linburn, and 
Webster, a smaller but still gayer, noisier 
conclave at the other. 

The silent governess and her silent 
pupil served as the dividing line. 

You know the kind of dinner where the 
menu is good, and the wines still better ; 
where everyone talks a great deal, but no 
one says anything worth remembering ; 
where there is much laughter for very 
inadequate cause ¢ So it was at Kolokythia 
Lodge, with this further advantage that if 
you drank more wine than was good for 
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you, you were only following the example 
of your host, and ran no danger of 
scandalising your hostess. 

Under Mrs, Campion’s auspices the fun 
waxed faster than is customary in good 
society. Linburn, sitting between her and 
Mdlle, Lecceur, turned slightly away from 
the latter, both because he wished to 
talk to Mrs. Campion and because he 
did not wish to have anything to do with 
Schénbein, who was on the governess’s 
other side. It is true there was an ill- 
feeling between these two young men, the 
real origin of which has nothing to do with 
the matter in hand. 

With Webster, Linburn was soon engaged 
in a loud and shallow argument on the 
immortality of the soul. Neither believed 
enough in anything to have a stable opinion 
on the subject, but both were still suffi- 
ciently under the influence of old habits of 
thought to be tickled at the profanity with 
which Mrs, Campion treated it. 

At the other end of the table Mrs, 
Webster was endeavouring to excite Mrs, 
Highbury Banks to combat by attacking 
her pet hobby, “The National Tag-dress 
Association,” of which she was President. 
This was a scheme to correctly ticket the 
exact social standing of the lower classes, 
and had, as yet, besides the honorary 
members, only one convert—an old woman 
who put the price of her conversion at 
three shillings a week, and unlimited snuff. 
Now and then Campion put in a cumbrous 
oar on the side-of Mrs. Banks, which 
gratified the lady, but materially damaged 
her cause. 

Linburn enjoyed himself thoroughly ; 
poetic creature as he was, he could still 
appreciate the pleasures of the table, and 
the subtle aroma of Mrs.Campion’s presence 
added the refining sentiment. Nevertheless, 
he found more than one opportunity to 
look over at Kerr, and each time it struck 
him that Kerr was unusually silent. 
Linburn was surprised and vexed. He 
knew that it was rather a notion of Kerr’s 
to make himself all things to all men, but 
now, to-night, he was not even taking the 
trouble to please Mrs. Webster. He sat 
gloomy and silent, staring at his plate, or 
else abstractedly over in Linburn’s direc- 
tion. Once Linburn tried to catch his eye, 
to admonish him by a frown that he was 
showing off very badly, but before he could 
succeed in doing this, Mrs. Campion had 
again claimed his attention, and so for the 
moment Kerr’s extraordinary taciturnity 
passed out of his head. 





SIMON’S BAY, CAPE OF GOOD 


HOPE. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 

THERE is, perhaps, no coast in the civi- 
lised world so often passed, and so very 
seldom landed upon, as the north-east 
shore of False Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
An unbroken chain of arid mountains, 
called the Hottentot Holland range, reaches 
from Cape Hangklip—the extreme southern 
point of land—to the head of False Bay, 
with only two little spots, Pringle and 
Gordon Bays, where there is any pretence 
of being able occasionally to land. The 
entrance to False Bay, between Cape Point 
and Hangklip, is about sixteen miles wide, 
the bay running northward inland nearly 
eighteen miles, There are, however, few 
good anchorages in this vast and nearly 
landlocked expanse of water, it being 
exceedingly deep close up to the north 
beach—more than twenty fathoms, with a 
foul bottom, being found within a stone’s- 
throw of the desolate, sandy shore, upon 
which a heavy surf eternally beats, even 
on the calmest day. Gordon Bay is very 
open and unsafe, a rolling swell always 
setting in; while the Strand, a fishing- 
station two miles from Gordon Bay, is not 
much more hospitable. A circle of sunken 
rocks, however, forms a boat-harbour at 
this place, with a narrow, risky entrance, 
bristling with sharp pinnacles. In old 
days, many a hazardous expedition was 
made to the Strand, in the old yellow | 
launch, or a “ De Horsey ”-rigged pinnace, 
by the young officers of the ships in 
Simon’s Bay, for the sake of the bright 
eyes, and hearty, home-like welcome, ever 
to be found at Zandvliet, hard by. On 
one occasion, a midshipman of the Bos- 
cawen, now a post-captain R.N., walked 
from Simon’s Bay to Zandvliet round the 
heavy sands at the head of False Bay, 
arriving after nightfall, weary and footsore 
after his lonely tramp of forty miles. He 
had been nearly swallowed up by a quick- 
sand en route, but what did that matter, 
as long as he got to Zandvliet? 

Following the loose sandy beach round 
to Kalk Bay, a very tolerable landing, 
protected by jutting-out rocks, is at last 
found for the first time in near upon forty 
miles. I remember a shipwrecked and 
starving crew pulling in their boat for two 
days and nights, in a gale of wind, all round 
the apparently hospitable and friendly 
harbour, from Hangklip to Kalk Bay, 
before being able to effect a landing. 
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Kalk Bay is a pretty, healthy little spot— 
the Brighton of the Cape, now connected 
with Cape Town by arailway. A strong 
smell of seaweed, borne on the fresh sea- 
breezes, greets you with great pungency 
on arrival here, and is considered part 
of the cure. From the Muysenberg to 
Fishhoek Bay, the hills rise up abruptly 
from the sea, leaving only just room for a 
narrow road, and this is often obstructed 
by huge stones which are displaced from 
above and roll down. On the hard, glis- 
tening sands of the four beaches horses 
love to scamper as hard as they can tear, 
except on the long Muysenberg beach, 
where the road does not follow the sea. 
Here lurk many treacherous quicksands, 
in one of which a waggon and eight oxen 
are known to have been entirely swallowed 
up and lost. On one occasion, when return- 
ing from Cape Town in one of the light 
two-wheel ‘‘carts” peculiar to the colony, 
we sank up to the boss of the wheel in a 
quicksand, and were only pulled out by 
superhuman efforts on the part of the 
sturdy, enduring little horses, and the united 
efforts of the whole party. It was curious 
to see the horses tremble and perspire while 
the cart was sinking in the quicksand, as 
if aware of a great danger. Skirting the 
mountain, a steep rocky precipice, leading 
from the road above down on to Fishhoek 
Sands, is known as Keppel’s Folly, down 
which horrible declivity Sir Henry Keppel, 
when a lieutenant, drove a gig, one would 
have thought to certain destruction, were 
it not a fact that the gallant Admiral of 
the Fleet survived to perform many a 
doughty deed in after-days, and is still, 
happily, flourishing in the land. He has, 
however, told me that this descent, at the 
time he drove down it, was by no means as 
rocky and uneven as it has since become, 
worn into deep fissures and jutting-out rocky 
corners by the floods of fifty years. Follow- 
ing the beaches of Fishhoek and Elsey, the 
first beach leads through a turnpike, and 
past Admiralty House into Simon’s Town. 
There are comparatively few dangers in 
this vast sheet of landlocked water. Seal 
Island, in the middle of False Bay, is a low, 
rocky, dangerous islet, very seldom landed 
upon ; it abounds in guano of excellent 
quality, and is the home of vast flocks of 
penguin, king penguin, and grebe, that 
hatch their eggs here quite undisturbed by 
man. The Roman Rock close by is crowned 
by a lighthouse, with a revolving white light. 
visible twelve miles off. The Whittle, with 
fifteen feet of water above it, is a dangerous 





rock, but very difficult to find when wanted, 
right in the fair-way off Miller’s Point ; 
there are leading marks for it, which, how- 
ever, are of no use at night. The sea has 
also been seen to break between Seal 
Island and the Strand, but ships have no 
business there coming into Simon’s Bay. 
The Royal Dockyard is, of course, the 
feature of Simon’s Bay, and the cause of 
its prosperity. It is one of England’s great 
coaling-stations, and is being strongly for- 
tified now, after having been allowed to 
fall into a pitiable state of decay during 
the last fifty years. Here are stored im- 
mense supplies of coal, which, in case of 
anything going wrong in the Suez Canal, 
or indeed when we are at war in any 
case, would be of enormous value. Here 
are mast-houses, machinery, boats, sails, 
anchors, cables, smithies, rope-walks, and 
food of every description, together with a 
row of cheerful houses for the officials. The 
floating coal-depédt is also always full, 
and any amount of excellent water from 
the fresh, wholesome reservoir on the hill- 
side is brought alongside in tank vessels, 
Moored close in shore, in very shallow 
water, lest she might spring a leak and go 
down unawares, used to lie the old Badger, 
a vessel with a great history, now degraded 
to the condition of a mere mooring lump. 
More than a hundred years ago (1778), she 
was Lord Nelson’s first command. He was 
at the time first lieutenant of the flagship 
Bristol, in the West Indies, and was ap- 
pointed to the Badger by the Commander- 
in-chief on the North American and West 
Indian station, Sir Peter Parker. Com- 
mander Nelson, as he then was, felt a pride 
in her, it is said, such as he never after- 
wards experienced in any of the magni- 
ficent ships he commanded, and when, in 
less than a year (listen to this, ye com- 
manders of fourteen years !), he was posted 
into the Hinchinbrook, the gallant and 
excellent man who afterwards became Lord 
Collingwood succeeded him in the Badger. 
She was a clumsy, ugly little brig, about 
ninety feet long, with a “square tuck,” and 
such low decks as were rarely seen even 
in aslaver. How “ Yellow Jack ” revelled 
in the Badger at Jamaica, history has 
related. She carried four midshipmen 
—I often wondered where they could have 
been stowed—who shared the miserable 
space allotted to them with vast armies of 
rats, and cockroaches, and other “small 
deer.” The midshipmen were young and 
small, just out of the nursery, and rather 
nervous about going aloft in the Badger. 
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Nelson, sympathising with them, for he 
had felt the same in his earlier years, would 
say to a poor little chap, “ Well, sir, I am 
going to race to the masthead, and beg 
that I may meet. you there,” so aloft he 
went, his spindle shanks displaying the 
greatest activity, and in the tiny top he 
met his middies, who had swarmed up the 
rigging on the opposite side. This friendly 
act quite cured their alarm. A forgotten 
account, unknown to history, mentions that 
the same Badger was present in the little 
harbour of Nevis, under the command of 
Cuthbert Collingwood, when Lord Nelson 
was married to the beautiful and excellent 
woman whose deep sorrows in after - life 
enlist the sympathies of all right-thinking 
people. Prince William Henry, afterwards 
Duke of Clarence and King William the 
Fourth, was then a young officer of one of 
the ships in the West Indies. It was the 
hand of His Royal Highness that gave 
away the lovely young bride, Mrs. Nisbett, 
the niece of the President of Nevis, whose 
first marriage with Dr. Nisbett must have 
taken place when she was under fifteen, 
inasmuch as her son Josiah was three 
years old at the time of his mother’s 
marriage to Lord Nelson, when in her 
eighteenth year. The Badger was built of 
Indian teak; but, as years passed on, it 
used to be a difficult matter to caulk or 
repair her, owing to the age of her timbers, 
so they adopted the expedient of filling her 
seams inside with Portland cement. 

The dockyard ‘at Simon’s Bay is a clean, 
white, sandy, quiet little place in which to 
dwell, but always cheerful by reason of the 
busy hum of toiling men and ceaseless 
work, The large flagship and sloops of 
war at their moorings are a beautiful 
picture of still life, their sails hanging to 
dry, and boats ceaselessly pass to and 
fro all the day long. Memory recalls one 
sweet, still, fresh morning in Simon’s Bay. 
A large Austrian frigate rode at anchor ; 
she had come in at daybreak, and lay 
motionless, her sails mirrored in the glassy 
sea. Soon the stillness was broken by 
soft, muffled strains, and then the swell- 
ing notes of the lovely Kaiser’s Hymn 
stole over the water, now dying away 
almost to nothing, now wailing forth in 
prayer. A dear relative lay at the point 
of death in a large upper room, with 
windows wide open to the morning air, 
which fanned her worn face, and awoke 
her out of a light doze, into which she had 
fallen after a night of saddest suffering. 





“Am I in heaven?” she asked, as the 


sweet strains swelled and wafted over the 
sea, soft as the music of angels. Alas! no, 
she had yet to live and suffer for two more 
days on earth. The freshness and sweet- 
ness of morning at Simon’s Bay, before the 
sun gains power, is more health-giving and 
lovely than can be imagined, except by 
those who have felt it. 

There is Divine service on Sundays in 
the mast-house, performed by the hospital 
chaplain, for such smaller ships as bear no 
chaplain ; and the mast-house is used occa- 
sionally for theatrical representations and 
balls on a large scale. There are now 
torpedo -boats kept in the boat-camber 
off the dockyard-jetty, for the protection of 
this important depdét and coaling-station. 

The patent slip for taking up ships 
lightened to a draught of fifteen feet, is in 
private hands, outside the dockyard; it is, 
however, more often used for Her Majesty’s 
ships than for merchant vessels. 

Simon’s Town, beyond the dockyard 
gates, is snugly sheltered beneath its own 
sharp berg or mountain, seventeen hundred 
feet high, houses and shops lining the foot, 
and a road, not wholly immaculate, dividing 
them from the beach. On the outskirts of 
the town is a comfortable naval hospital, 
where many a weary, climate-worn sailor 
from the China station has been landed to 
die in’ peace, but where many have been 
nursed back into life by kind Dr. Shea, 
now dead and gone, who, for hard upon 
thirty years, devoted his life to long 
generations of sad and suffering men. It 
was often said that merely to see his jolly, 
cheery, red face enter their rooms brought 
into them an idea of life and vigour, while 
human sympathy, that rare commodity, 
was never failing. A doctor should 
certainly cultivate geniality and good 
health in himself, it is so encouraging. 

Admiralty House, alternately the resi- 
dence of a second-class Commodore, or of 
a Rear-Admiral, according to whether 
economical or other views prevail at the 
Admiralty, has grown from a small, low, 
irregular building in the passage of years 
to a straight, imposing edifice full of 
windows and comfortable rooms. A row 
of fine Eucalyptus, the Australian gum- 
tree, before the house on the road-side, 
was planted by Commodore Talbot in 
1853, and grew forty feet in seven years. 
Across the high-road is the garden of 
Admiralty House, extending up towards 
the Kloof, with the river (sometimes a 
devastating torrent) meandering through 
it. This little spot is quite an oasis. Here, 
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from the overhanging branches of tower- 
ing fir-trees, pendent nests of the golden 
oriole swing to and fro in the whispering 
wind. Here are shady walks beneath the 
interlaced branches of giant grape-vines ; 
here flourishes the tiny Corinth grape with- 
out stones; while the figs, black and white; 
are surpassed nowhere in the world. The 
hedges are of heavenly blue plumbago, 
frail and lovely ; trees of myrtle push forth 
their bridal-flowers all the year round; 
maidenhair-fern in gigantic clumps bends 
gracefully over the stream. People 
doubtless who have had a cursory glance 
at Simon’s Town, probably with a fierce 
south-easter blowing pecks of sharp white 
sand into their eyes and mouth, will 
declare that I am romancing, but all these 
things, and a thousand more beautiful still, 
are to be found for the seeking by an un- 
prejudiced eye. Another verdant and 
blooming garden, Hugo’s, lies high up in a 
little valley on the slope of Simon’s Berg 
to the left of the Dutch church, and a walk 
to Paradise, past the palace, will quite 
repay a visit of discovery. A new road 
was at one time projected and commenced, 
leading from Admiralty House across the 
grass-field, and down to the first beach, thus 
eluding the high-road and turnpike-gate, 
when, cutting through a raised mound, at 
the farther end of the field, the clean- 
bleached bones of hundreds of men were 
exposed to view, coffinless and packed 
close together. A search by Sir Thomas 
Maclear, the Astronomer Royal, into some 
ancient documents at the Observatory, led 
to the conclusion that these bones were 
those of the slain at the taking of the Cape 
ahundred years before, as it was just about 
this spot that a fiercely-contested landing 
was effected by the English. I need scarcely 
mention that the bones were restored to 
their mother-earth, and the road left un- 
finished. 

The Kloof, to those who are equal to 
hopping from stone to stone, and swarming 
on hands and knees up the face of the rock, 
presents many charms. At all hours of the 
day, gay parties of stalwart young black 
and coloured women are to be seen standing 
cheerfully, for hours together, knee-deep in 
the river, chattering, laughing, and bang- 
ing the luckless clothes entrusted to them 
with fatal vigour against the stones. At 
great fatigue, it is possible, by climbing up 
the Kloof, to gain the top of the hills above, 
returning by the Red Hill, but this excur- 
sion should not be attempted by feeble or 
nervous folk, 





In olden days, when Simon’s Bay teemed || 


with rich ships of the East India Company, 
the “ great house” was what is known to 
this day as “the palace,” so called from 
having been built by a celebrated character 
nicknamed “ King John,” the foundation 
of whose great wealth in the closing years 
of the last century was the purchase of a 
large slave-ship, captured in the Mozam- 
bique, and brought into Simon’s Bay to be 
condemned. Her slaves were settled at 
Black Town, beyond the hospital, and 
formed ever after a separate race. Many 
pure negroes may still be seen, easily 
recognisable from other blacks; they are 
milder-eyed, and their voices less harsh, 
while they are of considerably taller stature 
than the Africander. Elephantiasis, so 
common in Mozambique, especially at 
Zanzibar, has likewise developed among 
them, although it is comparatively rare 
among natives of the Cape. Most of the 
pitiable lepers on Robben Island, at the 
entrance of Table Bay, where these poor 
sufferers are kept isolated from the “ busy 
haunts of man,” as were the lepers of 
old, are the descendants of Mozambique 
slaves. 

The hull of ‘“‘ King John’s” slaver, after 
being sawn through by the Admiralty 
officials, before being delivered over to her 
purchaser, as was the invariable custom in 
those days—to prevent her being bought 
and used again in similar vile traflic—was 
then put ashore on the beach in a nook 
nearly opposite Anderson’s cottage, where, 
at very low tide, and after a long south-east 
gale, several of her timbers are yet to be 
seen, strongly bedded in the sand, to this 
day. “ King John,” a very clever man in 
many ways, was an amateur carpenter of 
no mean ability ; he used, in leisure hours, 
during many long years, to labour with his 
own hands at the work of breaking up his 
purchase, taking great pleasure and amuse- 
ment therein. One day, among the deck 
beams, he came upon a double casing, which 
sounded hollow ; on being knocked away, 
a vast hoard of Spanish doubloons was 
revealed to sight, the price, apparently, of 
a large cargo of slaves, at some former 
period of her history; perhaps the miserable 
beings had not been “ paid for on delivery.” 
However that may have been, the gold 
belonged to “ King John,” who had pur- 
chased “the vessel and everything that 
was in her,” and it was with part of 
this treasure-trove that the .palace was 
built. 

Many years ago, when slaving was the 
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rule and not the exception, vessels running 
a cargo were extremely clever in eluding 
capture, and putting their pursuers off the 
scent. A good story is told of the flagship 
—Winchester, I think—going out of Simon’s 
Bay bound to the Mauritius, when off Cape 
Hangklip, late one afternoon, a very rakish, 
suspicious-looking craft was sighted, carry- 
ing an unusual number of stay-sails and 
studding-sails, who, upon seeing the man- 
of-war, hoisted Spanish colours and her 
number in Marryatt’s code, and requested 
to be reported. She passed quite close, 
and was, apparently, a passenger-ship of 
about five hundred tons burthen, for, as she 
neared them, about a dozen ladies, in very 
smart bonnets, veils, and parasols, were 
observed to come on deck and wave their 
handkerchiefs with every demonstration of 
cordiality to the officers of the flagship. 
She seemed to have also a large crew, and 
was very clean and smart. Suspicion was 
quite disarmed, and she was logged as a 
passenger-ship from Manilla to Cadiz. The 
Admiral was alone in his opinion that all 
was not right, remarking that the ladies 
waved their pocket-handkerchiefs uncom- 
monly long and vigorously to a mere passing 
ship ; he also thought the handkerchiefs 
unusually large, and further, he mentioned, 
that, as she passed, he was looking out of 
the door in the stern gallery, and a faint, 
curious whiff came down on the wind, 
reminding him of something long past. He 
could not remember for the moment of 
what it did remind him, but it suddenly 
occurred to him several hours after, that 
the faint passing odour, as the strange 
vessel swept by, recalled the smell of a 
slaveship which he had navigated into 
port years before. And he was right. 
This same vessel was taken, off the Havanna, 
on her subsequent voyage, and proved to 
have been a Spanish ship from Fernando 
Veloso River, in the Mozambique Channel, 
full of slaves for Cuba. Her captain ex- 
plained with delighted pride his meeting 
with the flagship off the Cape, and how, 
seeing a large man-of-war bearing down 
upon him with the certainty of capture, 
and no hope of escape should the ship’s 
character be known, he adopted the clever 
expedient, doubtless not for the first time, 
of dressing up a number of their men in 
women’s attire, a ruse that was in this 
instance entirely successful. 

There are churches and chapels of all 
denominationsin Simon’s Town. St. Frances 
Church is a clean, square, plain little white 
building, but cool and well preserved, and 





with the service always performed decently 
and in order. A Dutch Reformed church, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Malay 
mosque, are all clean and well cared for. 
There are also a tidy range of barracks, a 
club, hotels, and a small gaol should it be 
required. 

To the able-bodied many pleasant ex- 
peditions are possible. An easy ascent and 
very tolerable road leads up Red Hill. 
Arrived at the top a glorious panorama 
of land and water spreads out before your 
eyes. From De Horsey’s Kop and the 
Rocking Stone—a most curious natural 
production, pivoted with the greatest nicety 
on a small point, closely resembling the 
Agglestone, Studland, Dorset—can be seen 
the whole of False Bay from its very entrance, 
with Simon’s Bay and the ships, like little 
toys, stowed snugly in a bight under the 
dark frowning Simon’s Berg. 

One of the few occasions on which I 
have seen a splendid mirage was from this 
spot. We were picnicking under the shade 
of the tall grey rocks, when, looking 
towards the Hottentot Holland range of 
mountains, full fifteen miles away in the 
direction of Gordon’s Bay, we beheld, not 
the desolate hills and sandy, nearly 
inaccessible beach, with that thundering 
surf beating for ever on its shore, but 
quivering and shimmering in the dry, hot 
air, the minarets, towers, churches, spires, 
and castles of a lovely white city shootin 
up into the sky, and unsteadily sor a 
in the sea below. For more than an hour 
the phantom town flickered and wavered in 
the heated atmosphere ; then, as the even- 
ing drew on, it slowly melted and faded, 
till the hard lines of the shore and the 
sparsely-clothed mountains alone remained, 
cold and desolate as before. 

Two brigs were once seen lying at 
anchor, apparently in Pringle Bay. It 
was during the time when the now 
long-lost Nerbudda was still looked 
for with hope, and when each signal 
that was hoisted at the light vessel—the 
predecessor of the lighthouse—might 
convey the longed-for intelligence that a 
“‘man-of-war brig was coming in,” great 
was the excitement as one of the paddle- 
steamers began to get up steam, and was 
ordered to go across and tow the brigs 
over, as they must certainly be in distress 
to have cast anchor in such an unsafe 
place. When, having been in view for 
more than an hour, they lifted, flickered, 
faded, and slowly melted away. It was 
but a mirage ! 
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SOME LONDON CLEARINGS, 


SOHO. 

From Regent Street on a bright spring 
morning, houses and shops in sun and 
shade, green and red omnibuses, sparkling 
harness, carriages, and proudly - stepping 
horses ; from the shops with their freshest 
garniture, and the crowd of people on the 
pavement—from all this to pass into the 
quietude of Foubert’s Passage is to take a 
leap backwards fourscore years or more. 
Butchers’ shops meet the eye, heavy with 
joints and festooned with smaller morsels ; 
odd-looking little houses, low and quaint ; 
with a bookstall at the corner, where you 
might fancy Elia rummaging among the 
odd volumes, or Coleridge lost in a shadowy 
reverie. A quiet market, too, is going on. 
Old ladies with baskets and sausage-curls are 
laying in their day’s provisions; ancient 
cats sit blinking in the patches of sunshine. 

It is a fitting approach this to the “ en- 
chantments of Soho”—dingy and sombre 
enchantments that have no power to thrill 
the imagination or quicken the pulse, and 
yet may do their gentle spiriting on a 
sympathetic temperament. For we have 
here to-day a distinct quarter of older 
London, which has changed very little 
during a century or more. To-morrow 
it will be different ; wide thoroughfares 
are about to pierce the dingy old streets ; 
the effacing fingers of the surveyors of the 
Board of Works are passing over the ancient 
landmarks. And although little may be 
swept away that is worth preserving, yet 
probably the old flavour of the place will be 
lost in the process. 

But long may Foubert’s Place be spared, 
Foubert’s Place, the very name of which 
suggests the half-foreign origin of the 
district to which it forms the appropriate 
vestibule. Foubert kept a riding-school 
close by in the days of the Merry Monarch, 
whose dark, saturnine face so strangely 
belied his title. And this gives us pretty 
accurately the date of Soho as a settled 
part of London. Here, so late as Eliza- 
beth’s reign, were wide, open, half-common 
fields, where sometimes the Lord Mayor 
and his friends would chase a hare before 
dinner, to kill it, perhaps, in the rural 
hamlet of St. Giles. Then, as now, 
St. Martin’s Lane was the chief thorough- 
fare from Whitehall to the northern 
suburbs. You can almost trace the route 
of the King—say the first James—as 
he rode towards his hunting-grounds, by 
the names of the streets on the way. 





Kingsgate Street—afterwards to be made 
famous by Mrs. Gamp—was the gate to 
the King’s private road across the fields, a 
gate which had a padlock to protect the 
royal track from promiscuous followers. 
Theobalds Road was the way the King 
rode towards his favourite Theobalds, his 
hunting-seat in Hertfordshire. 

Later on, when London was fortified 
and entrenched by its citizens, during the 
civil wars, there was a strong outwork 
to protect the approach from Tottenham, 
close to the busy corner by Meux’s Brewery, 
and a couple of redoubts occupied nearly 
the respective positions of Soho Square and 
the Royalty Theatre, from which the rampart 
stretched pretty directly to Hyde Park 
Corner. The fortified line here, however, 
enclosed only a sparse population. It was 
not till after the Restoration that Soho was 
laid out in streets and squares, while great 
lords and Court officials began to speculate 
in building-sites. The Duke of Monmouth, 
the favourite son of King Charles, set up 
his tent in a fine new house on the south 
side of Soho Square; and when, at a later 
date, he hazarded everything at Sedge- 
moor, the word for the day was given as 
“Soho!” It is often said that our Soho 
takes its name from this circumstance, but 
it has been clearly shown that the name 
was older than Monmouth’s time; but 
whether the name was given to the district 
from the days of the merry hare-hunters, 
whose note of encouragement to their dogs, 
“See ho!” is thus preserved, or whether, 
as is more likely, it is a corruption of some 
still older title, it would not be easy to 
determine. 

It is not very easy for anyone who has 
only a general knowledge of Soho, to find 
a way from one point to another, without 
losing ground in the progress. Suppose 
that you start from that familiar corner, 
where there is just a morsel left of the 
portico of old Regent’s Quadrant, close by 
Regent’s Circus, meaning to reach Mudie’s 
Library, or the British Museum. All the 
streets seem to be in a conspiracy to take 
you out of the way ; and, if you ramble in 
a vague, exploring manner, you will not 
go far before catching glimses of bright, 
flashing Regent Street; a slight divergence 
brings you prematurely into familiar Oxford 
Street ; while the sight of a yellow omnibus, 
which throws a glow upon an otherwise 
shady neighbourhood, brings to mind the 
fact that the St. Martin’s Lane line of 
boundary is reached ; while another turn or 
two will bring you among the stalls of the 
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primitive traders of Newport Market, and 
so to the confines of Leicester Square. 

But working well within these boun- 
daries a pleasant half-hour may be spent in 
Soho. Here is Golden Square, with a 
foreign restaurant or two lingering in the 
neighbourhood, suggestive of dinners 4 la 
carte, but turning out to be very much like 
the ordinary British dinner, and more lively 
suppers after the play. But the square 
itself has gone into business, and is like 
nothing else than an offshoot from the 
most commercial part of the City ; all its 
comfortable old-fashioned houses turned 
into warehouses, where all kinds of fabrics 
are dealt with in a wholesale way, solicitors’ 
offices, and so on. Golden Square leads 
appropriately to Silver Street, suggestive 
of Thomas Tiddler, his ground, while next 
we come to Poland Street, which dates 
from about the time of the first partition 
of Poland, when poor Poland was in 
people’s minds, and refugees were coming 
to be thick upon the ground. And what 
continuous crops of refugees old Soho has 
seen since her first beginning ! 

Soho was quite young, and the houses of 
her grandees were still thick on the ground, 
when our blessed deliverer from a host of 
evils, as well as wooden shoes, brought over 
—with Dutch gardeners, and Dutch painters, 
and Dutch Dukes in embryo—a goodly 
supply of French Protestant émigrés, They 
had fought gallantly in William’s battles, 
were paid off, and settled here and there, 
not a few in Soho, grizzled Captains who 
had been Counts and big swells in their 
own country perhaps, and who could boast 
—they did boast a little on occasion—of 
ancestors who had followed Norman 
William to conquer England, though now 
their fiefs and manors were exchanged for 
agarret in Soho. For this French emigra- 
tion a chapel was established in Hog Lane, 
now Crown Street, a narrow, unsavoury 
street, just now half demolished and 
covered with hoardings, which opens into 
that busy corner of Oxford Street and 
Tottenham Court Road already alluded 
to. Just opposite the end of Crown Street 
on the triavgular group of ‘shops by which 
the omnibuses stop, was St. Giles’s pound, 
and we may recall, if we can among the 
hurly-burly of the streets, the open breezy 
common with many trackways leading here 
and there, and St. Giles’s village among 
hedges and enclosures, with cattle feeding, 
and donkeys braying, and the pigs routing 
among the ditches. 

The little French chapel in Hog Lane 





had formerly, it is said, been a Greek 
church at a time when the astute traders 
from the Levant had settled about here in 
considerable numbers ; although they had 
vanished before the days of the French 
emigration, leaving their name, it is said, 
to the Greek Street which runs out of 
Soho Square. The little chapel has dis- 
appeared, and its site is now occupied by 
a modern independent chapel; but its 
successor exists not far off in the French 
Church in Bloomsbury, and its features 
are preserved in Hogarth’s well-known 
engraving of Noon. 

And this suggests what is after all the 
characteristic feeling about Soho — its 
Hogarthian tone. Here you still have the 
background most familiar to the great 
humourist ; the dark, plain, substantial 
houses whose roofs have shrunk beneath 
their parapets, or peer over them as a 
kind of snperfluous upper storey ; the formal 
streets, with long lines of square windows, 
with perhaps a queer composite church- 
spire peering out of the dull, commonplace 
mass, and saving it from being absolutely 
repulsive. Such was the background to the 
gay brocade of the women, and the silken 
skirts of the fops, with their absurd _peri- 
wigs, as they moved about in the daily life 
of the teeming streets. Such a scene has 
Hogarth seized in his Noon—the half- 
French madame, daughter, perhaps, of the 
grizzled Huguenot captain, sailing out of 
the dowdy French chapel ; the cook-shop, 
the comely cook, and her too demon- 
strative admirer; the negro, and the urchins 
of the period. And such Hogarthian scenes 
may still be witnessed in Soho; in some 
quiet back street a workshop on one 
hand, where the idle apprentice, his 
chisel laid aside, is leering up at some 
damsels over the way, who loll out of the 
windows, and exchange playful badinage 
with the loitering cab-driver. Gin Lane, 
too, and Beer Street are still in existence ; 
the actors are all changed, but the scenery 
still remains, and the human comedy goes 
on without much alteration. 

Hogarth must have come to Soho 
when he was courting his future wife, for 
Sir James Thornhill, her father—Court 
painter to Queen Anne and George the 
First, the embellisher of Hampton Court, 
and a very superior and awful person to 
the young engraver—lived in Compton 
Street, in a house now occupied as a tin- 
plate warehouse. Indeed, Soho, generally, 
was quite an artists’ quarter. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence lived just out of Soho Square, 
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and Flaxman’s well-known house. still 
stands in Wardour Street. 

But to return to the refugees who found 
a home in Soho. There were not many of 
the older emigrants left when the first signs 
of a newer colony appeared. The pioneer 
of kings out of business was Theodore, the 
pinchbeck King of Corsica, who was about 
town when Johnson and Boswell were to 
be met with at the Literary Club, which 
had its quarters, too, in Soho. And here 
he lies in the churchyard of St. Anne’s— 
that church with the queer spire that Wren 
is said to have designed after a Danish 
model, in compliment to that poor creature, 
the husband of the Princess Anne, the “est 
il possible?” of the memoirs of the period. 
But the worst of Wren’s works are never 
without a kind of grace and fitness, which 
is quite wanting in the Soho spire. 

No long time elapsed from the days 
of Boswell and Johnson before the town 
was the witness of another and more por- 
tentous invasion. The Revolution was at 
its height, and from France, in haste 
and fear, came its terrorised noblesse— 
Duchesses, Marquises, Abbés, and a crowd 
of Counts and Barons, glad of the dingy 
shelter of Soho. After these, again, came 
a tribe of Bretons and Vendéans, the con- 
spirators and plotters of the period, who 
wandered about the gloomy by-streets 
imagining invasions or contriving the kid- 
napping of the monster Bonaparte. With 
these a few stragglers of the high, austere 
republican model, who detested the Empire 
as the negation of all they held sacred, but 
who glowed with pride over the news of 
Austerlitz or Marengo, and wept unavailing 
tears over the later misfortunes of France. 

As for the rest of these guests of 
Soho, the after-swarm, whom the lesser 
Napoleon drove from their homes, surely 
they are familiar to the present generation 
with all their ways and haunts. For them 
sprang up the cheap foreign restaurant, the 
little cafés, and obscure billiard-rooms that 
were known to the initiated about this 
quarter. More obscure were the exiles 
of the Commune, chiefly craftsmen and 
artisans, many of whom found employment 
in the workshops of Soho. 

Now they are all gone, or, if any 
remain, it is because they prefer the 
country of their adoption, where they are 
making a better living than they could in 
their native land. And as the foreign 
colony has dwindled, the aspect of Soho has 
Somewhat changed. ‘‘ We began life,” 
some of its streets seem to say, “in a 





solid, respectable manner. We got a little 
tired of respectability,'and sank into loose 
Bohemian habits, but we have pulled our- 
selves together, have reformed, and gone 
into business, and are making money at it.” 

And thus to-day Soho Square suggests 
chiefly pickles and jams, although there is 
still in the corner the familiar entrance to 
the Soho Bazaar, which was originally 
started for the benefit of the wounded 
soldiers and sailors in the great wars with 
Napoleon. Just opposite was Carlisle 
House, famous for the assemblies and 
masquerades of Madame Cornelys, where 
all the beauties and wits and notables of 
the day were collected. 

Soho Square is brisk and} business-like 
in the daytime ; its ruinous old fountains 
have disappeared, and its green enclosure 
is kept neat and tidy, but it must be rather 
gloomy at night, when its houses of busi- 
ness are shut up, and there is only a lighted 
window here and there belonging to some 
hospital or refuge. Then we may fancy 
that ghosts of the old world reappear on 
the scene—the carriages, with their running 
footmen, the flambeaux, the chairs with 
their bearers, the smoky links, the champ- 
ing horses, the shouting crowds. As the 
carriages dash up, there is fighting and 
quarrelling among coachmen and bearers ; 
the coachmen lay on with their whips, the 
chairmen brandish their staves ; oaths and 
screams resound; the powdered footmen 
can hardly clear a passage for the dainty 
ladies and be-frilled maccaronis of the 
company. The crowd that sways to and 
fro, and shouts coarse comments on each 
new arrival, has something threatening 
about it. .The carriages have all been 
stopped, and “ Wilkes and liberty” have 
been chalked in large letters on their panels, 

Great were the masquerades at Carlisle 
House, with all the charming dames of 
the period in appropriate characters—the 
Duchess of Bolton, enchanting as Diana, 
though she would have been still more 
enchanting as Polly Peachum; Lady Walde- 
grave, Horace Walpole’s vivacious niece ; 
the Duchess of Hamilton in her family 
jewels. And the masculine characters : 
Adam, with an appropriate leafy mantle; a 
Druid, by Sir Watkin Wynn (there is 
always a Sir Watkin—as King of Wales 
he never dies); and Midas, in the person of 
Mr. James the painter. No wonder that the 
world was dying to be on Mrs, Cornelys’s list, 

They chide the lingering hours that move so slow, 


Till the night comes, when they again can go, __ 
And mingle in the enchantments of Soho. _ oa 
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Bat all this gaiety came to an untimely |the mysterious maze of another world, 
end. The spell of Mrs. Cornelys’s enchant- busy in some unaccountable way, and 
ment was rudely broken by Sir James| swarming with life—all this is to be 


Fielding, the Bow Street magistrate, at | 


the instance of the jealous managers of | 
the Opera House. Then the Pantheon | 
opened its doors with a rival entertainment 
—the Pantheon, all whose deities have 
forsaken it except the rosy god of wine— 
and soon poor Mrs. Cornelys’s gay friends 
deserted her. Carlisle House and its con- 
tents were brought to the hammer, and 
Mrs. Cornelys was left to sell asses’ milk in 
Chelsea, and at last to die in the Fleet 
Prison. 

There is just a trace left of Madame 
Cornelys’s gay mansion. Its saloon was 
turned into a Catholic chapel, which has 
long been a centre of activity among the 
poor Irish in the neighbouring courts and 
alleys. For Soho shades off insensibly into 
Seven Dials. 

But before we reach Seven Dials we are 
fairly on the track of the destroyers. Here 
are hoardings, and here is a great vague 
space of half-demolished buildings, broken 
walls standing up here and there, and 
chimneys that will never more carry the 
smoke of the domestic hearth. The old 
street, half of which has been lopped 
away, has a curious blinking, half-awakened 
aspect—like an owl whose ivied tree has 
been cut down—full daylight streaming in 
where once was convenient gloom and 
obscurity. Many of the inhabitants are 
packing up their goods and chattels—the 
bundles of old rags and old rubbish out of 
which by some mysterious alchemy they 
have hitherto contrived to make a living. 
Here are rag-and-bone shops; catsmeat 
dealers; an animal-stuffer, with weird 
rabbits and white rats with glass eyes 

eering through the dusty windows, and a 
Semel skull grinning upon the scene ; and 
with these a host of small brokers and 
dealers, to whom the clear sky and fresh 
air seem undesirable innovations. 

On the hoardings we read staring 
placards announcing sale by auction, third 





or fourth of the series; this time the 
materials of a hundred houses—so many 
brickbats and so much lime-rubbish. And | 
wherever we wander now in Soho we 
come across patches of hoardings and 
demolished houses. Wardour Street as | 
yet is untouched ; the great mart of bric- 
a-brac is uninvaded; but that curious 
foreign-looking passage with steps up to it, 
which gave the feeling of entering into 


swept away. 

Another corner was going theother day— 
that by Tichborne Street and Piccadilly, 
where cabs and carts were wont to charge so 
fiercely down upon the foot-passengers, and 
where a music-hall opened its portals. Some 
of the shops were still open and selling off 
to the last moment, while against the sky- 
line could be seen groups of men with 
crowbars and picks, working away at the 
roof. There had been a sort of gazebo 
at the top, with iron railings round, where, 
in former days, people looked out on 
summer evenings and over the roofs to 
where the towers of Westminster rose dark 
against the sunset glow. A man makes a 
grasp at that railing, and shakes it con- 
temptuously from its fastenings, then bang 
goes a pickaxe among the slates, and bricks 
come rattling down among the hoardings, 
and crash into the roof of the music-hall. 
But that, too, is now deserted ; its last song 
has been sung. And so the work goes on, 
and when we come again the once familiar 
corner is a thing of the past. 

A still wider clearing is close by, where 
the scaffolds for new buildings are already 
fixed. But, for the time, a quite new vista 
is opened out ; the mansard roofs of great 
buildings in Piccadilly rising in the back- 
ground, and one side of Great Windmill 
Street showing across the broken space. 
There, through the coats of plaster, you 
can dimly read the ancient inscription, 
“ Argyll Rooms,” while the cut-glass lamps 
over the door sparkle feebly in the garish 
light of day. Close by is a church, and 
beyond is the whirl of the streets. Here, 
too, have been revels and masques ; here 
the lights have shone at nights, and horses, 
and carriages, and cabs innumerable have 
whirled among a more or less questionable 
crowd. Here came Comus with his mid- 
night crew, with much laughter and song 
and clinking of wine-cups. But the cock- 
crows and the rabble rout have disappeared 
—all vanished into space with the other 
enchantments of Soho. 
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